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Helping  the  grocer  sell  more 

CANNED  PUMPKIN 


In  October 
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fVIRY  RETAIL  OROCIR  SHOULD  HAVE 
THIS  ROOK  .  .  .  AND  IT'S  FREE 


You  yrill  find  the  advertisement  re¬ 
produced  above  in  the  October  issues 
of  leading  grocery  magazines — giving 
retailers  a  pagefnl  of  timely  selling 
ideas  on  a  popular  canned  footl  item. 
We  need  hardly  remind  you  by  now 


that  this  advertisement  is  one  of  a 
month-after-month  series — and  that 
there  is  every  evidence,  on  behalf  of 
retailers,  that  this  information  and 
these  merchandising  slants  arc  being 
used  w'ith  good  eifect. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


WAYS  TO  SKLL  MORE 


THEY  TRY  THEM  ALL 

and  come  back  For 

REFUGEE 


Because  of  its  yield — the  grower  likes  it. 
Because  of  its  quality — the  buyer  likes  it. 
Because  it’s  profitable — You’ll  like  it. 


BREEDERS  &  GROWERS— PEAS— BEANS— SWEET  CORN— FOR  OUALITY  PACKERS 
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Cameron  Automatic 
300  Sanitary  Cans 


Line-Producing 
Per  Minute 


The  Conner  who  bought  his  can-ma¬ 
chinery  last  fall  also  purchased  his  tin¬ 
plate  at  a  $4.25  basis.  He  is  now  selling 
his  pack  and  basing  his  price  on  cans  at 
$5.25.  That  means  that  he  can  pay  for 
this  machinery  out  of  profits  in  one  year. 


Consider  this  list  oF  successFul 
packers  who  make  their  tin  con¬ 
tainers  : 


NO.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


Nestle^s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  H  cinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Empire  State  Pickling  Co. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 
Armstrong  Paint  &  Varnish  Co. 
Texas  Oil  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


HELP  RETAILERS  SELL 
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^  ^  If  every  retailer  knew  how  to  build 

sales-making  displays  of  your  products — and  did  so — your  sales 
would  leap  ahead  tremendously.  It  is  to  your  advantage,  then,  to 
tell  them  how  —  all  of  them.  Urge  your  wholesalers  to  have 
their  men  distribute  these  display  folders  direct  to  retailers. 

Putting  a  copy  of  this  helpful  folder  into  every  third  or  fourth 
case  you  ship  for  the  next  few  weeks  will  get  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  retailers  quickly,  and  right  when  they  are  opening  the 
cases.  Shows  them  where  to  put  your  Canned  Foods — on  dis¬ 
play,  not  under  the  counter. 

The  blank  back  page  leaves  space  for  your  sales  message,  or 
your  wholesaler’s.  Write  Continental  today  for  as  many  folders 
as  you  will  use. 


AuW  cueroifej,^ 

,  TO  ly Y  • 


displays 


lu'  Conn«d  Food  duptayi  con  spook . . . 
i!v^  bvi  in  o  tvbtio  tonquo  moro  fo'cofvl 
ds— rfio  poworFbf  language  oF  itfQptsfion 
ovof  oHompi  to  soil  o  womon  on  «tom 
'  "innor  voifo**  said  to  buy  onotho'f 
n'tl  Instood,  cosh  in  on  Koi  "intuition** 
I'oft  tKot  toil  hof  whet  you  wont  hor 
tbot  moko  hor  -rt 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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EDITORIALS 

The  INDUSTRY’S  DEPRESSION  MORTALITY 
— So  far  as  the  canners  are  concerned  they  may 
congratulate  themselves  upon  having  emerged 
from  the  depths  of  the  depression,  and  they  may  well 
sit  up  and  take  note  of  what  happened  to  their  indus¬ 
try  in  these  trying  times.  The  preliminary  report  of 
the  U.  S.  Census  for  1933  shows  this,  and  reveals  a 
most  interesting  story,  albeit  a  sad  one.  You  have  all 
the  figures  in  this  week’s  issue,  and  you  will  be  able 
to  make  many  and  interesting  deductions  for  your  own 
edification. 

For  the  canner,  the  most  striking  feature  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  tremendous  shrinkage  in  value  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  between  1929  and  1933.  Canned  and  processed 
fruits  and  vegetables,  in  1929,  were  valued  at  $704,- 
665,763.  Add  the  value  of  canned  and  preserved  fish, 
crabs,  shrimp,  oysters  and  clams,  which  in  1929 
amounted  to  $80,848,513,  plus  the  value  of  canned 
meats,  $44,516,832,  and  the  total  figures  $830,031,108, 
not  a  great  way  from  that  “billion  dollar  industry” 
which  many  thought  we  had  reached. 

And  then  comes  the  contrast.  By  1931  this  value 
of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  had  shrunk  to  $513,- 
001,043,  and  1933’s  value  showed  an  even  further 
shrinkage  to  $438,820,931.  And  this  was  not  all  due 
to  difference  in  prices,  though  some  of  it  is  attribu¬ 
table  to  that.  In  1929  the  packs  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  excluding  fish  and  meats,  amounted  to  165,- 
884,013  cases;  in  1931  this  had  dropped  down  to  133,- 
305,754  cases,  and  in  1933  to  131,569,809  cases.  The 
drop  in  case  production  between  1929  and  1931  was 
only  about  14  per  cent,  whereas  the  values  shrank 
about  32  per  cent.  The  shrinkage  in  case  production 
between  1931  and  1933  is  about  22  per  cent,  but  the 
values  as  you  see  shrank  only  about  7  per  cent.  This 
shows  the  industry  was  coming  out.  A  feature  worth 
noting  is  the  action  of  canned  fruits  during  these 
years.  The  figures  are  not  revealed  in  those  printed 
this  week,  and  you  will  have  to  turn  to  your  Almanacs 
for  the  years  past;  but  in  1929  they  packed  33,050,106 
cases  of  fruits ;  in  1931  the  pack  amounted  to  28,574,- 
013  cases,  and  in  1933,  as  you  see,  this  fruit  pack  went 
back  to  33,024,519  cases,  almost  identical  with  1929. 
The  fruit  pack  in  1929  was  valued  at  $137,399,341 ;  in 
1931  its  value  was  $79,297,064,  and  in  1933  it  was 
valued  at  $81,070,629.  So  here  you  have  a  contrast 
of  almost  identical  fruit  packs  selling  in  1929  at  137 
million  dollars,  and  in  1933  at  81  million  dollars.  That 
is  a  severe  and  drastic  beating.  Here  is  concrete  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  severe  losses  the  fruit  canners  sustained ; 


yet  when  they  said  they  were  losing  money  how  many 
wholesalers  or  distributors  believed  them  ?  Many  such 
examples  may  be  deducted  from  the  report  in  question, 
each  canner  able  to  digest  his  own  line,  with  the  help 
of  his  Almanac,  and  this  ought  to  be  done. 

The  Machinery  and  the  Supply  men  may  find  some¬ 
thing  even  more  important  to  them.  The  season  of 
1934  has  stepped  up  prices  and  conditions  of  canned 
foods  to  a  very  decided  degree.  In  consequence  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  a  very  active  buying  season 
for  all  machinery  and  all  supplies.  Beyond  doubt  all 
canners  will  prepare  for  a  record-breaking  season  in 
1935 ;  they  will,  therefore,  need  mountains  of  supplies ; 
practically  the  entire  label  supply  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
made  before  the  next  canning  season ;  overhaulings  and 
repairs  that  have  been  held  in  suspense  for  five  years, 
and  these  together  with  new  machinery  and  replace¬ 
ments  will  occasion  immense  orders.  And  they  will  be 
placed  this  fall  and  winter,  because  in  the  first  place 
the  canners  either  have  the  money,  or  the  banks  will 
lend  it,  since  the  bankers  see  the  ominous  shadow  of  a 
Government  Bank,  and  they  realize  that  if  they  do  not 
cease  their  dog-in-the-manger  act,  and  let  their  hordes 
of  money  flow  into  industry,  the  Government  will  do 
it  through  the  Government  bank.  That  is  a  very  real 
and  genuine  fear,  and  they  know  it,  and  they  will  lend, 
as  they  used  to  do.  So  the  “Supply  Boys”  face  the 
greatest  year  they^  have  ever  had :  better  than  any  of 
those  during  the  ten  year  Golden-drunk,  because  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  with  their  customers  are  immeasurably 
better,  and  they  will  not  be  hamstrung  by  selling  on 
three  to  five  year  credits.  They,  the  machinery  men, 
see  now  that  they  foolishly  sold  their  market  ahead  for 
as  much  as  five  years ;  they  have  since  paid  heavily  for 
that  foolishness  and  they  will  not  fall  into  the  same 
error  again.  More  than  that,  they  owe  a  debt  to  their 
old  customers,  the  canners,  who  have  kept  them  alive 
during  these  trying  five  years.  That  debt  is  that  they 
must  not  again  flood  the  country  with  “promoted”  can¬ 
neries;  that  they  must  not  intensify  competition  for 
their  good,  old  customers  by  permitting  “shoestring 
canners”  to  get  back  into  business.  The  condition  of 
the  industry  is  today  sound,  solid  and  with  every  rea¬ 
son  to  go  on  so  for  years  to  come.  If  it  is  ever  broken 
down  it  will  be  by  the  actions  of  the  machinery  and 
the  supply  men,  who  make  possible  the  entry  of  too 
many  and  too  weakly  financed  canners;  and  if  the 
“Supply  Boys”  do  that  they  may  expect  the  wrath  of 
their  customers,  and  they  will  have  no  one  to  blame  but 
themselves.  But  they  have  learned,  for  the  drubbing 
they  took  was  as  severe  as  any  industry  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  will  be  plenty  of  business  for  all  of  them 
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without  going  into  such  wild-cat  ventures,  and  the 
business  that  they  get  will  always  be  “good,”  IF  they 
help  to  take  care  of  it;  and  if  they  do  not,  then  they 
should  themselves  be  driven  out  of  the  business. 

Now  let  them  do  a  little  studying,  and  we  beg  them, 
for  their  own  sakes,  to  take  these  figures  seriously. 
The  U.  S.  Census  report  referred  to  does  not  report 
producers  of  canned  foods  only.  “Number  of  estab¬ 
lishments”  includes  not  only  all  canners,  but  also  all 
commercial  producers  of  dried  fruits,  preserves,  jams, 
jellies,  fruit  butters,  salad  dressings  and  pickles.  Note 
that  the  total  of  all  these,  in  1929,  was  2,997 ;  that  by 
’31  these  had  dwindled  down  to  2,535,  and  that  in  1933 
there  were  but  2,069  of  all  kinds  left!  At  sessions  in 
Washington  speakers  glibly  mentioned  the  3,000,  the 
4,000  and  even  the  5,000  canners  in  the  business,  in 
utter  disregard  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
directory  of  canners.  There  is  nothing  more  reliable 
than  the  U.  S.  Census,  your  own  opinion  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding.  So  let’s  get  this  thing  straight 
once  and  for  all.  And  you  supply  men  who  have  your 
highly  prized  lists  of  canners  to  whom  you  send  let¬ 
ters,  catalogs  and  circulars — throw  them  into  the  fire ; 
and  get  a  new  list,  based  upon  the  National  Canners 
Directory  and  in  conformity  with  the  above  demon¬ 
strated  facts.  Those  lists  you  now  have  are  the  most 
expensive  things  about  your  establishments.  Stop 
wasting  money  and  stop  dreaming  on  the  possibility 
of  selling  7,500  possible  customers,  as  we  know  some 
supply  men’s  list  show.  Just  how  many  actual  can¬ 
ners  there  are  in  this  total  list  of  2,069  we  have  not 
stopped  to  figure  out,  but  there  cannot  possibly  be 
more  than  1,500  to  1,600  canners,  which  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  all  the  other  producers  amount  to 
about  500.  And  you  caterers  to  users  of  glass — so  far 
as  the  food  lines  are  concerned  (our  interests),  the 
above  figure  embraces  all  of  them.  That  is  another 
“thought”  worth  pondering.  For  the  sake  of  the  rec¬ 
ord,  get  this  matter  of  the  number  of  canners,  and  also 
of  the  other  food  producers  who  are  closely  related  to 
this  industry,  straight  in  your  minds  and  in  your  lists. 
Save  money  on  circulars,  catalogs  and  letters — in  your 
efforts  to  sell  by  direct  mail  the  imaginary  lists  you 
have  been  working  upon.  There  never  were  even 
3,000  canners,  much  less  4,000  and  5,000  and  more, 
as  some  lists  purported  to  show.  If  we  can  save  you 
wasted  efforts  and  money  in  that  direction  we  will  be 
satisfied,  and  you  ought  to  be.  There  are  not  1600 
canners  in  the  business  today — ^the  U.  S.  Census  says 
so,  and  there  is  no  one  who  can  speak  with  more 
authority. 

That  will  be  a  rude  shock  to  a  lot  of  hunters  after 
orders  in  this  industry,  many  of  whom  seem  always 
anxious  to  shoot  up  into  the  sky  and  hope  to  see  a  flock 
of  eagles  fall  down.  But  they  may  take  consolation 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  always  this  small  number — as 
they  may  consider  it — who  furnished  all  the  business 
that  was  ever  placed.  Fact!  Those  imaginary  can¬ 
ners  never  furnished  a  dollar’s  worth  of  business. 
And  another  thing:  men  and  firms  who  had  not  a 
dozen  canner-customers  on  their  books  sought  and  de¬ 
manded  service  to  or  lists  of  3,000,  4,000,  or  if  pos¬ 
sible,  5,000,  when  if  they  had  been  able  to  gain  just 
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three  new  customers  they  would  have  increased  their 
customers  25  per  cent.  If  this  sets  you  thinking,  then 
figure  out  what  percentage  of  those  1600  buys  90  per 
cent  of  all  the  orders  placed.  The  can  companies  and 
but  few  others  are  the  only  ones  who  can  expect  to  sell 
all  the  industry. 

There  are  a  lot  of  interesting  things  in  those  U.  S. 
Census  figures. 

But  bear  in  mind  that  the  value  of  canned  foods 
still  holds  at  close  to  half  a  billion  dollars — or  in  other 
words,  orders  for  machinery  and  supply  men.  It  is 
easier  to  sell  that  amount  to  1600  canners  than  to 
4,000  or  7,500,  even  if  they  existed. 

There  is  your  field,  including  glass,  surveyed  for  you 
by  an  authority. 

E.  B.  GILL  CELEBRATES  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 

RIDAY,  October  12th,  brought  many  happy  mem¬ 
ory  returns  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emmons  B.  Gill, 
for  on  that  date,  just  50  years  ago,  Mr.  Gill  took 
unto  himself  a  wife.  Miss  Helen  M.  Bush,  at  Hinsdale, 
New  York,  and  they  have  lived  happily  ever  after. 

This  occasion  of  their  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary 
was  observed  by  an  informal  reception  at  their  home 
in  Central  Lake,  Michigan. 

Mr.  Gill  is  President  of  the  E.  B.  Gill  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Central  Lake,  Michigan. 

jft  Jt 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

NOTE — Secretaries  will  help  their  meetings  and 
render  a  real  service  to  all  interested  by  keeping  this 
column  well  and  accurately  posted.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  date  and  place  of  meetings. 

NOVEMBER  12-13,  1934 — Wisconsin  Canners,  Hotel 

Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Annual. 

NOVEMBER  22-23,  1934 — Indiana  Canners,  Claypool 

Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  11-12,  1934 — Ohio  Canners.  Annual. 
DECEMBER  13-14,  1934 — New  York  State  Canners, 

Hotel  Seneca,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Annual. 
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LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 


CHICAGO 


^Artistic 

Labels 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

»  rr 

THE 

Simpson  &D0ELLER 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


AVARS 

Canning  Factory  Machinery 


Pea  and  Bean  Filler  String  Bean  &  Tomato  Filler 
High  Speed  Syruper  Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Corer  Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Liquid  Plunger  Filler  Soup  &  Tomato  Juice  Filler 
Beet  Topper  Beet  Grader  Beet  Sheer 
Beet  Splitter  Can  Cleaner  Corn  Shaker 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM.  NEW  JERSEY 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINER 

FEEDERS 


Good  feeding  is  half  of  good  threshing  and 
in  order  to  insure  good  threshing,  you  must 
have  a  viner  feeder  that  separates  the  large 
forksful  of  vines  and  feeds  the  viner  as  con¬ 
tinuously  as  possible.  Continuous,  even  feed¬ 
ing  is  essential  to  best  results  on  any  viner. 
For  these  reasons,  over  three  thousand  Hama- 
chek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  distributors 
have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made 
on  Hamachek  Feeders  during  the  past  few 
years.  With  these  improvements  the  feeder 
requires  less  attention,  the  upkeep  is  reduced, 
and  its  effioency  is  increased. 

Our  standard  machine  is  now  made  so  that 
when  it  is  installed  its  feeding  end  is  about 
twenty  inches  lower  than  the  opening  in  the 
viner,  which  results  in  easier  pitching.  Long¬ 
er  feeders  can  be  furnished  for  convenience 
in  pitching  vines  from  the  ground. 

The  distributor  is  now  pivoted  so  that  its 
discharge  end  automatically  raises  when  too 
large  forksful  are  fed  into  the  feeder.  Any 
forkful  that  can  enter  between  the  distribut¬ 
or  and  the  conveyor  will  pass  into  the  viner 
without  clogging.  The  sides  of  the  feeder 
are  held  apart  with  cast  iron  braces  so  that 
the  discharge  end  is  free  to  raise  and  adjust 
itself  automically  according  to  the  size  of  the 
forkful  of  vines.  The  specially  designed  feed¬ 
ing  chains  are  now  heat  treated,  which  adds 
considerable  life  and  strength. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  »  WISCONSIN 

Jllio  Manufacturers  of 

VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS,  AND 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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Census  of  Manufactures:  1933 

Canned  and  Processed  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

By  The  Bureau  of  The  Census,  Washington 


WAGE-EARNER  employment  in  establishments 
engaged  primarily  in  canning  and  preserving 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  1933  increased  from 
March  to  September,  according  to  a  report  based  on 
a  preliminary  tabulation  of  data  collected  in  the  Bien¬ 
nial  Census  of  Manufactures  taken  in  1934,  released 
October  15,  1934,  by  Director  William  L.  Austin, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
figures  reported  for  the  final  months  of  the  several 
quarters  of  the  year  show  37,462  wage  earners  on  the 
pay  rolls  in  March,  68,797  in  June,  206,838  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  49,123  in  December.  The  average  for  the 
year  was  88,883,  an  increase  of  10.8  per  cent  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  corresponding  average  for  1931  (the 
last  preceding  census  year),  80,184. 

The  total  value  of  fruits  and  vegetables  canned  and 
processed  in  the  United  States  in  1933  amounted  to 
$416,614,159  (at  f.  o.  b.  cannery  prices),  a  decrease 
of  13.5  per  cent  as  compared  with  $481,664,838  re¬ 
ported  for  1931.  The  principal  items  contributing  to 
the  1933  total  are  as  follows:  Canned  vegetables  and 
soups,  98,545,290  cases,  valued  at  $183,620,681 ;  canned 
fruits,  33,024,519  cases,  $81,070,629;  dried  fruits, 
998,947,462  pounds,  $47,242,058;  preserves,  jams, 
jellies,  and  fruit  butters,  $19,276,642 ;  salad  dressings, 
$22,770,064 ;  pickles,  $20,809,913. 

This  industry,  as  defined  for  census  purposes,  em¬ 
braces  establishments  engaged  wholly  or  principally 
in  canning,  drying,  and  otherwise  preserving  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  in  manufacturing  preserves,  jel¬ 
lies,  pickles,  sauces,  dressings,  ketchup,  prepared  mus¬ 
tard,  etc.  The  census  figures  do  not  include  data  for 
the  production  of  dried  fruits  on  small  farms  and 
ranches  but  do  include  data  for  dried  fruits  produced 
on  large  fruit  farms. 

Statistics  for  1933,  with  comparative  figures  for 
earlier  years,  are  given  in  the  following  tables.  All 
figures  for  1933  are  preliminary  and  subject  to 
revision. 

Table  1. — Summary  for  the  Industry:  1933,  1931,  and  1929 

1933  1931  1929 


Number  of  establish¬ 
ments  .  2,069  2,535  2,997 

Wage  earners  (average 

for  the  year)  * .  88,883  80,184  98,866 

Wages  t  .  $45,199,066  $54,001,402  $74,978,590 

Cost  of  materials,  con¬ 
tainers,  fuel,  and 
purchased  electric 

energy  t  . $268,088,385  $322,004,905  $462,062,128 

Products,  total  value  t..$438, 820,931  $513,001,043  $750,342,041 


_ W33 _ 1931 _ 1929 

Canned  and  processed 

fruits  and  vegetables.$410, 404,397  $471,622,981  $704,665,763 
Other  products,  not 
normally  belonging  to 


the  industry  .  $28,416,534  $41,378,062  $45,676,278 

Value  added  by  manu¬ 
facture  f  . $170,743,546  $190,996,138  $288,279,913 


*  Not  includinj?  salaried  odicers  and  employees.  Data  for  such  officers  and 
employees  will  be  included  in  a  later  report.  The  item  for  watce  e-arners  is  an 
averapre  of  the  numbers  reported  for  the  several  months  of  the  year.  In  cal¬ 
culating  it,  equal  weight  must  be  given  to  fuil-time  and  part-time  wage  earners 
(not  reported  separately  by  the  manufacturers),  and  for  this  reason  it  exceeds 
the  number  that  would  have  been  required  to  perform  the  work  done  in  vhe 
industry  if  all  wage  earners  had  been  continuously  employed  throughout  the 
year.  The  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  amount  of  wages  by  the  average 
number  of  wage  earners  can  not.  thei-efore,  be  accepted  as  representing  the 
average  wage  received  by  full-time  wage  earners.  In  making  comparisons 
between  the  figures  for  1933  and  those  for  earlier  years,  the  possibility  that 
the  proportion  of  part-time  employment  vai-ied  from  year  to  year  should  be 
taken  into  account. 

t  Profits  or  losses  can  not  be  calculated  from  the  census  figures  because  no 
data  are  collected  for  certain  expense  items,  such  as  interest,  rent,  depreciation, 
taxes,  insurance,  and  advertising. 

t  Value  of  products  loss  cost  of  materials,  containers,  fuel,  and  purchased 
electric  energy. 

Table  2. — ^Wage  Earners,  by  Quarters:  1933  and  1931 

(The  figure  given  for  the  final  month  of  each  quarter 
is  the  total  number  of  wage  earners  on  the  pay  rolls 
for  the  week  including  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month, 
or  for  some  other  representative  week  in  the  month.) 


Census  year  March  June  September  December 

^  1933 .  37,462  687797  206;838  4^23 

1931 .  45,005  83,635  181,658  37,815 


Table  3. — Canned  and  Dried  Fruits  and  Vegetables:  Preserves, 

Jellies,  Fruit  Butters,  Pickles,  and  Sauces — Production, 
by  Kind,  Quantity,  and  Value,  1933  and  1931 

(In  order  to  facilitate  the  preparation  of  returns  by 
the  smaller  establishments,  an  abbreviated  schedule 
was  used  for  canvassing  such  establishments  in  many 
industries,  including  the  canning  industry.  This 
schedule  called  merely  for  data  on  employees  and  their 
compensation,  cost  of  materials,  fuel,  etc.,  and  total 
value  of  products.  As  it  did  not  provide  for  any  de¬ 
tailed  data  on  kinds  and  quantities  of  products,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  include  the  total  value  of  products, 
$11,286,027,  reported  on  this  schedule  in  the  “Not 
reported  in  detail”  item  of  $14,568,472,  at  the  end  of 
the  table.  The  total  reported  on  the  abbreviated  sched¬ 
ule  amounts  to  only  2.6  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
all  products  of  the  industry,  but  for  certain  individual 
products  the  corresponding  percentages  are  somewhat 
larger.  For  this  reason  the  detailed  1933  figures  given 
in  Table  3  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  for 
1931.) 
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Canning  Machinery 

for  all  the  various  fruits,  veget 
ables,  sea  foods,  etc. 

Write  for  catalog. 


More  Insurance 
Stronger  Protection 
Broader  Coverage 


At 

LESS  COST 

Through 


CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 


Robint-Beckett  Can  Cleaning  Machine 
For  removing  dirt  and  rust  from  tops,  bottoms  and  bodies  of  cans 


WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  Inc 

Lombard,  Concord  and  West  Falls  Ave., 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


PHILLIPS  CAS  COMPANY 

^JHanufaciurers  of  Packers  Saniiartf  Gam 


. .  JJiviMon  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc 

Packers  of  Phillips  Delicious  Qualilif  Canned  ^oo9s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.S.A. 
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1933 

1931 

1933 

1931 

Canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vege- 

Vegetables,  mixed — 

tables,  preserves,  jellies,  fruit  but- 

Cases  . 

579,123 

463,529 

ters,  pickles  and  sauces,  aggregate 

Value  . 

$805,857 

$1,088,694 

value  . $416,614,159 

$481,664,838 

Other  Canned  Vegetables — 

Reported  by  establishments  in 

Cases  . 

4,310,1091 

the  canning  and  preserving 

Value  . 

$8,921,584 

industry  . $410,404,397 

$471,622,981 

Canned  Soups — 

t  14,you,oU4 

Reported  as  secondary  products 

Cases  . . 

10,574,652 

by  establishments  in  other  in- 

Value  . 

$26,970,270 

dustries  . 

$6,209,762 

$10,041,857 

Canned  Fruits: 

Canned  vegetables  and  soups: 

Total  number  of  cases . 

33,024,519 

28,508,681 

Total  number  of  cases . 

98,545,290 

104,911,330 

Total  value  . 

$81,070,629 

$79,373,736 

Total  value  . $183,620,681 

$211,296,526 

Apples — 

— 

Canned  Vegetables: 

Cases  . 

2,348,744 

2,066,956 

Asparagus — 

Value  . 

$3,832,459 

$3,321,767 

Cases  . 

2,055,665 

1,878,006 

Apricots — 

Value  . 

$7,209,960 

$10,392,195 

Cases  . 

2,483,149 

2,115,847 

Beans,  with  pork,  with  sauce, 

,  and  baked- 

- 

Value  . 

$6,023,545 

$5,500,714 

Cases  . 

16,403,240 

11,730,701 

Blackberries — 

Value  . 

$24,392,648 

$23,309,674 

Cases  . 

380,949 

748,430 

Beans,  other  than  baked — 

Value  . 

$701,133 

$1,430,847 

Cases  . 

8,809,668 

12,420,714 

Blueberries — 

Value  . 

$14,281,005 

$22,277,766 

Cases  . 

238,622 

294,879 

Beets — 

Value  . 

$657,755 

$698,245 

Cases  . 

1,182,127 

1,465,091 

Loganberries — 

Value  . 

$1,862,337 

$2,374,109 

Cases  . 

169,531 

444,420 

Carrots — 

Value  . 

$414,664 

$1,436,134 

Cases  . 

545,142 

239,930 

Raspberries — 

V  alue  . 

$736,781 

$340,944 

Cases  . 

475,635 

777,132 

Corn — 

Value  . . 

$1,328,520 

$2,702,162 

Cases  . 

9,786,273 

19,376,512 

Strawberries — 

Value  . . 

$17,073,172 

$31,492,289 

Cases  . 

99,984 

285,570 

Greens,  other  than  spinach — 

Value  . 

$349,956 

$1,491,088 

Cases  . 

100,814 

76,871 

Cherries — 

Value  . 

$147,620 

$138,745 

Cases  . 

2,501,144 

1,904,422 

Hominy — 

Value  . 

$6,323,516 

$5,555,687 

Cases  . 

1,170,223 

1,075,231 

Fruits  for  Salad — 

Value  . 

$1,437,921 

$1,350,300 

Cases  . 

2,241,611 

1,572,584 

Kraut  * — 

Value  . 

$9,188,206 

$6,936,621 

Cases  . 

3,329,766 

3,645,256 

Grapefruit — 

Value  . 

$5,182,541 

$5,428,614 

Cases  . 

2,254,313 

1,598,609 

Peas — 

Value  . 

$4,841,776 

$3,835,093 

Cases  . 

13,089,326 

13,253,040 

Olives,  ripe — 

Value  . 

$28,173,310 

$28,938,835 

Cases  . 

355,436 

816,222 

Pimientos — 

Value  . 

$1,518,914 

$4,265,240 

Cases  . . . 

269,649 

274,499 

Orange  Juice — 

Value  . 

$800,078 

$980,610 

Cases  . 

96,076 

99,209 

Pumpkin  and  Squash — 

Value  . 

$324,875 

$277,466 

Cases  . 

1,735,921 

1,007,503 

Peaches — 

Value  . 

$2,601,497 

$1,506,011 

Cases  . 

10,474,263 

8,616,647 

Rhubarb — 

Value  . 

$24,472,389 

$22,639,588 

Cases  . 

26,140 

45,975 

Pears — 

Value  . 

$42,743 

$83,610 

Cases  . 

4,735,403 

3,917,832 

Spaghetti — 

Value  . . 

$12,855,435 

$12,123,971 

Cases  . 

3,167,722 

2,796,835 

Plums — 

Value  . 

$5,612,105 

$6,430,026 

Cases  . 

183,973 

193,727 

Spinach — 

Cases  .  2,534,386  1,773,966 

Value  .  $4,915,534  $3,863,294 

Succotash — 

Cases  .  87,215  269,431 

Value  .  $172,135  $559,789 

Sweet  Potatoes — 

Cases  .  157,421  296,586 

Value  . $283,724  $583,371 

Tomatoes — 

Cases  .  12,939,548  13,893,596 

Value  .  $22,184,560  $21,694,102 

Tomato  Juice — 

Cases  .  3,873,232  3,476,244 

Value  .  $6,663,912  $6,211,595 

Tomato  Sauce — 

Cases  .  1,817,928  465,610 

Value  .  $3,149,387  $1,115,338 


$407,856 


$461,163 


Value  . 

Prunes — 

Cases  .  803,019 

Value  .  $1,502,769 

Other  Canned  Fruits — 

Cases  .  3,182,667 

Value  .  $6,326,861 

Dried  Fruits: 

Total  pounds  . 1998,947,462  $1,084,386,083 

Total  value  . $$47,242,058  $$60,564,703 

Apples — 


799,559 

$1,627,140 

2,256,636 

$5,070,810 


Pounds  . ; .  43,306,869 

Value  .  $3,355,615 

Apricots — 

Pounds  . - .  82,519,925 

Value  .  $6,772,442 

Figs — 

Pounds  .  41,912,681 

Value  .  $1,618,695 


44,332,214 

$3,419,870 

74,138,344 

$7,348,007 

48,165,581 

$2,057,458 
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1933 

1931 

Peaches — 

Pounds  . 

48,302,062 

50,303,979 

Value  . 

$2,751,413 

$3,539,982 

Prunes — 

Pounds  . 

402,083,007 

447,195,917 

Value  . 

$17,905,614 

$19,941,193 

Raisins — 

Pounds  . 

375,465,213 

391,921,237 

Value  . 

$13,766,603 

$20,538,957 

Other  Dried  Fruits — 

Pounds  . 

5,357,705 

28,328,811 

Value  . 

$1,071,776 

$3,719,236 

Dried  and  dehydrated  vege¬ 
tables,  value  . 

$301,366 

$251,989 

Horseradish,  prepared,  value.... 

$460,809 

$1,272,583 

Ketchup,  value  . 

$12,758,091 

$15,805,214 

Kraut,  in  bulk  §,  value . 

$2,178,952 

$2,664,421 

Maraschino  Cherries,  value . 

$1,659,058 

$3,304,468 

Pickles,  value  . 

$20,809,913 

$28,923,262 

Prepared  Mustard,  value . 

$5,535,161 

$6,996,853 

Preserves,  jams,  jellies,  and 
fruit  butters,  value . 

$19,276,642 

$27,101,113 

Salad  Dressings — 

Mayonnaise,  value  . 

$18,487,044 

$23,044,610 

Thousand  -  Island,  French, 
Russian,  and  other  dress¬ 
ings,  value  . 

$4,283,020 

$6,794,697 

Sauces,  value  . 

$4,362,263 

$6,793,039 

Not  reported  in  detail . 

x$14,568,472 

$7,477,624 

♦  See  also  “Kraut,  in  bulk,”  infra. 

t  Combined  to  avoid  disclosing  output  of  individual  canneries, 
t  Census  figures  do  not  cover  total  production  on  farms  and  ranches.  (See 
third  paragraph  of  text.) 

§  See  also  "Kraut”  under  “Canned  vegetables  and  soups,”  supra, 

X  See  headnote. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  CANNING  CROP  PROS¬ 
PECTS  ON  OCTOBER  1,  1934 

By  the  Crop  Reporting  Board,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Washington,  D.  C.,  October  12,  1934. 

The  following  statements  briefly  review  the  cur¬ 
rent  releases  on  certain  commercial  canning  crops, 
the  information  relating  to  reported  conditions  on 
October  1.  Details  by  States  are  available  in  separate 
reports  on  each  crop,  any  of  which  will  be  mailed  upon 
request. 

GREEN  LIMA  BEANS — The  1934  production  of 
green  lima  beans  for  canning  promises  to  be  94  per 
cent  larger  than  the  light  crop  of  1933  and  36  per 
cent  above  the  4-year  average  production  of  1929-32, 
according  to  October  1  prospects.  Growing  conditions 
have  been  unusually  good  in  most  areas  and  the  ex¬ 
pected  yields  per  acre  are  better  than  average.  A 
total  production  of  17,170  tons  is  indicated  for  1934 
compared  with  8,860  tons  in  1933  and  with  a  4-year 
average  production  of  12,620  tons. 

BEETS — Prospective  production  of  canning  beets 
in  1934  is  52  per  cent  larger  than  the  1933  production 
and  is  5  per  cent  above  the  4-year  average  production 
of  1929-32.  Yields  per  acre  are  averaging  better  than 
anticipated  earlier  in  the  season  and,  for  most  States, 
are  above  the  4-year  average.  The  total  production 
indicated  for  1934  is  37,600  tons  compared  with  24,800 
tons  produced  in  1933  and  with  a  4-year  average  of 
35,900  tons. 


CABBAGE  FOR  KRAUT — The  indicated  produc¬ 
tion  of  cabbage  for  kraut  is  78  per  cent  larger  than 
the  light  production  of  1933  and  is  slightly  above  the 
5-year  average  production.  A  total  production  of 
169,500  tons  appears  likely  for  1934  compared  with  a 
production  of  95,400  tons  in  1933  and  with  a  5-year 
average  of  165,900  tons.  Yields  per  acre  in  the  heaviest 
producing  areas  are  expected  to  exceed  the  5-year 
averages. 

SWEET  CORN — With  late  plantings  of  sweet  corn 
yielding  better  than  anticipated  a  month  ago,  pros¬ 
pective  production  is  4.5  per  cent  larger  than  the  Sep¬ 
tember  1  forecast.  A  total  production  of  481,500  tons 
is  now  indicated,  compared  with  the  light  crop  of 
395,800  tons  in  1933  and  with  a  5-year  average  of 
625,100  tons.  The  indicated  yield  per  acre  is  25  per 
cent  below  the  5-year  average,  largely  the  result  of 
drought  and  insect  damage  in  the  Middle  Western 
areas. 

The  1934  indicated  production  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  pack  of  about  12,000,000  cases  of  24  No.  2  cans 
of  sweet  corn,  compared  with  a  total  pack  of  10,193,000 
cases  in  1933  and  with  a  5-year  average  of  15,290,000 
cases  for  the  period  1928-32. 

PIMIENTOS — Production  prospects  declined  slight¬ 
ly  during  September  as  a  result  of  damage  to  the 
California  crop  from  pepper  weevil  and  warm 
weather.  A  total  production  of  15,190  tons  is  now 
indicated  for  California  and  Georgia  compared  with 
the  light  production  of  7,860  tons  in  1933  and  with  a 
5-year  average  of  15,000  tons. 

TOMATOES — As  a  result  of  excessive  September 
rains  in  some  areas  and  of  the  failure  of  the  crop  to 
recover  from  the  effects  of  drought  in  other  areas, 
prospective  production  of  tomatoes  for  manufacture 
declined  6.5  per  cent  during  September.  Although  the 
indicated  yield  per  acre  is  15  per  cent  below  the  5-year 
average  yield,  total  production  on  the  large  1934  acre¬ 
age  is  apparently  30  per  cent  larger  than  the  light 
production  of  1933  and  is  8.5  per  cent  above  the  t>-year 
average  production.  A  total  production  of  1,403,400 
tons  is  now  indicated  for  1934  compared  with  1,077,700 
tons  in  1933  and  with  a  5-year  average  production  of 
1,293,000  tons.  Should  the  indicated  production  of 
1,403,400  tons  materialize,  the  1934  pack  of  canned 
tomatoes  would  probably  be  equivalent  to  about 
14,500,000  cases  of  24  No.  3  cans,  assuming  that  the 
relationship  between  estimated  production  and  size  of 
pack  will  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  recent  years, 
when  approximately  one-half  of  the  total  tonnage  for 
manufacture  was  packed  as  canned  tomatoes.  In  1933 
the  pack  of  canned  tomatoes  totaled  11,986,000  equiva¬ 
lent  cases  of  No.  3  cans;  for  the  5-year  period  pre¬ 
ceding  1933,  it  averaged  about  12,250,000  cases. 

The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  prospective 
production,  on  October  1,  of  10  vegetable  crops  for 
canning  or  manufacture  on  which  information  is 
available  at  this  time.  On  all  of  these  crops  except 
asparagus,  the  1934  indicated  production  is  larger 
than  that  of  1933.  Compared  with  the  5-year  average 
production,  however,  increases  are  indicated  on  green 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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What^s  Behind  The 
sumers^  Advisory 

(National  Canners 

SHORTLY  after  the  Labeling  Committee  of  the 
canning  industry  submitted  to  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration  its  report  embodying  a 
plan  for  the  descriptive  labeling  of  canned  foods, 
the  N.  R.  A.  issued  to  the  press  a  statement  from 
the  Consumers’  Advisory  Board  criticizing  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  proposals  and  advocating  the  adoption  of 
the  Canadian  grading  and  labeling  system.  The 
Labeling  Committee  which  formulated  the  descrip¬ 
tive  labeling  plan  has  made  the  following  statement 
regarding  the  comments  of  the  Consumers’  Advisory 
Board. 

“Proper  evaluation  of  the  worth  of,  and  the  con¬ 
sideration  which  should  be  accorded  to,  the  recent 
statement  of  the  Consumers’  Advisory  Board  should 
take  account  of  the  previous  insistent  activities  of 
the  Board  in  connection  with  quality  grading.  The 
facts  are  that  this  Board  embarrassed  and  delayed 
the  completion  of  the  Canners’  Code,  and  also  en¬ 
deavored  in  connection  with  every  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  considered  by  the  canning  industry,  to  force 
acceptance  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
so-called  A,  B,  C  grades  upon  the  canning  industry. 
The  industry  was  put  to  great  expenditure  of  time 
and  labor  to  combat  these  impractical  proposals. 

“The  point  upon  which  the  public  should  be  par¬ 
ticularly  informed  is  that  the  A,  B,  C  grades  which 
the  Board  so  enthusiastically  and  insistently  at¬ 
tempted  to  force  upon  the  industry  have  now  been 
abandoned  because  of  their  impracticality  and  un- 
enforcibility,  and  that  the  Board’s  sole  reliance  for 
quality  grading  is  the  plan  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  to  formulate  new  quality  grades, 
in  connection  with  which  it  is  stated  that  a  grading 
system  for  one  product — tomatoes — ^has  been  worked 
out,  but  that  the  details  have  not  been  published. 
The  new  formula  for  determining  quality  grades  has 
been  explained  orally  to  representatives  of  the  can¬ 
ning  industry,  who  agree  that  the  new  formula  is  less 
objectionable  than  the  old  one,  but  who  nevertheless 
maintain  that  the  new  system  is  still  unsound  in 
principle  and  therefore  unworkable. 

“To  the  practical  and  consistent  mind  it  seems  odd 
that,  with  the  collapse  of  the  former  A,  B,  C  grades 
upon  which  the  Consumers’  Advisory  Board  has  in¬ 
sisted,  they  can  now  offer  their  judgment  as  superior 
to  that  of  the  informed  men  of  the  industry,  and 
argue  for  adoption  of  a  new  bureaucratic  system  as 
yet  only  projected,  and  support  this  argument  by 
vague  and  uncertain  reference  to  the  Canadian 
system. 


Report  oF  the  Con- 
Board  on  Labeling 

Association  Release) 

“The  canning  industry,  which  freely  admits  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  its  present  labeling  system,  has  long 
sought  a  means  of  improvement  that  would  meet 
with  official  sanction.  It  is  a  fact  that  during  a 
period  of  twenty  years  the  industry  has  thought  it 
desirable  to  work  out  a  system  conforming  to  the 
governmental  idea  of  quality  grades,  but  despite  the 
best  efforts  of  the  industry  and  of  the  federal  bu¬ 
reaus  little  progress  has  been  made.  With  the  con¬ 
certed  and  persistent  effort  to  force  upon  the  in¬ 
dustry  grade  definitions  formulated  upon  a  theory 
that  has  been  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  as  imprac¬ 
tical,  a  crisis  was  reached.  The  industry  therefore 
sought  a  new  and  entirely  practical  approach  to  the 
problem.  The  result  is  the  proposed  plan  for  de¬ 
scriptive  labeling.  The  industry  will  use  every  effort 
to  put  into  general  usage  the  system  of  descriptive 
labeling  that  has  been  developed,  and  the  Labeling 
Committee,  having  in  mind  the  longtime  welfare  of 
both  the  industry  and  the  growers  of  canners’  crops 
for  whom  it  serves  as  a  marketing  agent,  will  resist 
in  every  practical  way  the  ruination  of  the  industry’s 
business  and  prospects  by  having  forced  upon  it  the 
unsound  ideas  of  theorists  who  have  nothing  at  stake 
except  pride  of  opinion. 

“The  industry  has  consistently  and  patiently  en¬ 
deavored  to  point  out  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Consumers’  Advisory  Board  the  impracticality  of 
their  proposals.  It  has  had  contact  with  only  two 
or  three  representatives  of  the  Board,  while  seem¬ 
ingly  the  decisions  and  policies  of  that  Board  have 
been  made  by  persons  having  no  contact  with  the 
subject  and  seemingly  no  information.  Accordingly 
the  industry  has  reluctantly  concluded  that  the  un¬ 
derlying  purpose  is  to  force  upon  the  industry  the 
things  that  were  projected  in  the  Tugwell  bill.  When 
the  Tugwell  bill  was  before  both  branches  of  Con¬ 
gress,  the  time  of  the  leaders  of  the  canning  industry 
was  wasted  and  the  recovery  program  impeded  while 
these  leaders  were  defending  the  industry  against 
being  forced  to  put  in  the  Canners’  Code,  and  in 
marketing  agreements,  what  were  really  legislative 
proposals  that  were  then  before  Congress.  Though 
the  industry’s  representatives  asked  what  connection 
the  grading  question  had  with  the  recovery  program 
or  how  it  would  expedite  business  recovery,  in  which 
time  was  the  essence,  no  answer  was  ever  forth¬ 
coming.  However,  the  pressure  was  continued  un¬ 
remittingly.  The  time  now  seems  at  hand  when  the 
welfare  of  the  industry  requires  relief  from  bureau¬ 
cratic  harrassment. 
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“It  is  obvious  that  the  reason  for  bureaucratic  in¬ 
sistence  upon  quality  grades  is  that  this  is  the  key¬ 
stone  of  the  whole  idealistic  Tugwell  bill  scheme. 
A  labeling  plan  that  is  without  vagueness  and  with¬ 
out  uncertainty  would  afford  no  basis  for  requiring 
federal  inspectors  permanently  located  in  factories. 
The  scheme  for  eliminating  advertising  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  waste  would  have  no  starting  point  unless 
there  were  compulsory  federal  inspection  and  certifi¬ 
cation  of  products. 

“The  Board’s  report  starts  out  by  referring  to  the 
canners’  proposed  system  of  labeling  as  a  half-way 
measure.  This  is  a  very  unfair  statement,  because 
the  canning  industry  proposes  to  tell  the  consumer  in 
descriptive  terms  all  the  characteristics  of  its  prod¬ 
ucts  that  can  be  defined  or  measured  by  physical 
measurement  or  other  objective  test. 

“The  Board’s  next  comment  is  that  numerous  tests 
would  have  to  be  worked  out  for  every  canned  prod¬ 
uct.  This  statement  tends  to  prejudice  rather  than 
to  inform,  because  it  is  obvious  that  tests  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  with  any  other  enforcible  system  that  can  be 
evolved.  Their  next  point  is  to  emphasize  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  ‘one  familiar  statement.’  The  answer 
to  this  is  that  no  one  statement  can  adequately  por¬ 
tray  the  facts. 

“They  are  next  concerned  about  the  canners’  prob¬ 
lem  in  connection  with  the  printing  of  his  labels.  It 
is  freely  admitted  that  the  canners’  proposal  will 
place  upon  the  industry  a  considerable  additional 
burden  in  connection  with  label  supplies,  but  this  is 
logically  an  incidental  matter,  a  detail  which  is  to 
be  regarded  only  as  a  detail  rather  than  as  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  departure  from  principle. 

“For  several  years  canners  have  been  in  position, 
if  they  so  desired,  to  use  the  A,  B,  C  grade  label 
system,  and  the  Board  attempts  to  explain  the  very 
limited  extent  to  which  it  actually  has  been  used  by 
saying  that  ‘the  graded  products  have  had  to  stand 
competition  from  other  products  upon  whose  labels 
the  canner  might  place  any  unsupported  claim  of  ex¬ 
cellence  that  suited  his  fancy.’  The  public  is  entitled 
to  a  full  understanding  of  the  facts  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  which  are  these:  For  years  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  has  conducted  an  active 
propaganda  for  the  adoption  of  its  grading  system, 
even  circularizing  the  industry  with  an  offer  to  in¬ 
augurate  an  official  broadcasting  program  to  induce 
consumers  to  buy  A,  B,  C  labeled  products  if  canners 
packing  a  total  of  five  million  cases  would  agree  to 
have  their  products  inspected  and  graded  under  the 
Bureau’s  system.  But  despite  this  promise  of  ad¬ 
vertising  at  public  expense  very  few  canners  were 
induced  to  adopt  the  A,  B,  C  grades,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  Bureau  had  to  be  turned  toward  other  pos¬ 
sible  ways  of  getting  its  system  adopted  by  or  forced 
upon  the  industry. 

“The  Board’s  report  then  devotes  considerable  at¬ 
tention  to  the  Canadian  grading  system.  It  admits 
that  Canadian  packers  themselves  ‘comment  that  the 
specifications  upon  which  the  grades  are  based  do- 
not  meet  proper  requirements.’  Further  they  say, 
‘On  this  point  the  Consumers’  Board  is  not  prepared 
to  pass  judgment.’  But  this  does  not  deteiL-tllflin- 


from  commending  to  the  United  States  industry  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  system  which  Canadian  canners  do 
not  feel  is  meeting  the  proper  requirements,  but 
which  the  Consumers’  Board  implies  has  merited 
‘consumer  confidence’  and  has  ‘rewarded  the  canners 
with  increased  sales  and  a  larger  proportion  of  high 
quality  sales.’  These  claims  for  the  Canadian  sys¬ 
tem  are  weakened,  if  not  discredited,  by  the  next 
statement  of  the  Board,  which  refers  to  ‘these  experi¬ 
ences,  if  true.’  Obviously  if  the  Board  were  sure  of 
the  facts  there  would  be  no  need  of  the  “if  true” 
qualification. 

“Still  further  confession  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Board’s  argument  for  adoption  of  the  Canadian  sys¬ 
tem  is  given  in  the  Board’s  next  statement  that  it 
‘has  evidence  of  a  very  recent  date  that  at  least  some 
Canadian  canners  are  wholly  in  favor  of  the  grading 
act.’  Having  in  mind  that  ‘at  least  some’  United 
States  canners  favor  the  A,  B,  C  grades,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  ‘at  least  some’  of  the  Canadian  can¬ 
ners  would  favor  their  compulsory  system. 

“The  essence  of  the  problem  is  reached  in  the  para¬ 
graph  of  the  Board’s  report  in  which  it  states:  ‘Our 
intent  in  urging  the  adoption  of  grade  standards  is  to 
give  the  consumer  protection  and  enable  her  to  pur¬ 
chase  canned  foods  judiciously  by  supplying  her  with 
some  index  whereby  she  can  determine  why  she  should 
pay  a  greater  price  for  one  can  than  another  due  to 
the  fact  that  she  is  receiving  a  higher  quality.’  The 
only  inference  that  can  be  drawn  from  this  is  that  she 
should  pay  identical  prices  for  products  bearing  the 
same  grade  label  regardless  of  the  brand  name  or  of 
statements,  other  than  the  grade  designation,  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  label. 

“The  Labeling  Committee  contends  that  were  grades 
carried  on  the  label  price  competition  would  compel 
canners  to  ‘grade  down’  their  products  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  the  respective  grades,  which  is  done  in  the 
grain  trade,  wnere  low  quality  wheat  is  mixed  with 
higher  quality  wheat  to  the  greatest  possible  amount 
permitted  by  the  grade  specifications.  Perhaps  the 
public  does  not  understand  that  grade  definitions  must 
always  be  on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  permitted  quality 
for  the  given  grade. 

“In  contrast  with  these  proposals  for  grade  labeling 
like  the  ABC  system,  descriptive  labeling  is  a  definite, 
practical,  and  enforcible  plan  for  putting  on  the  label 
the  information  that  consumers  want  and  need  to  guide 
their  buying.  It  would  place  on  the  label  terms  for 
characteristics  of  the  product  that  are  susceptible  of 
physical  or  other  objective  test.  This  term  would  be 
one  familiar  to  or  used  by  the  consumer.  It  would  be 
so  defined  to  the  canner  that  he  can  use  it  properly,  and 
likewise  so  defined  that  food  authorities  can  enforce 
its  proper  use  and  penalize  the  canner  for  its  misuse. 
It  is  a  plan  that  can  be  further  developed  and  refined 
as  scientific  research  makes  possible  new  or  more  ac¬ 
curate  tests.  It  hides  no  deficiencies  under  a  vague 
symbol  or  designation  that  may  have  as  many  inter¬ 
pretations  as  there  are  consumers  to  interpret  it.  It 
places  on  the  canner  responsibility  for  proper  labeling 
and  makes  unnecessary  the  addition  of  more  govern¬ 
ment  agents  to  an  already  vastly  expanded  government 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


STEADY  readers  of  this  column  will  recall  our 
occasional  review  and  analysis  of  chain  store 
advertising.  Not  many  comments  are  received 
on  such  articles  and  I  wonder  if  they  are  digested  as 
they  should  be.  If  you  are  only  slightly  interested 
in  newspaper  ads  you  are  more  concerned  about 
trends  in  your  business,  and  because  of  this  you 
should  be  in  touch  with  what  one  may  gain  from 
carefully  going  over  major  advertising  efforts  of 
leading  food  distributors  weekly. 

In  a  city  of  300,000  population  an  evening  paper 
carries  tonight  two  pages  of  food  advertising  by  one 
national  chain  food  store.  The  art  work  is  impres¬ 
sive  and  attention  compelling.  The  values  offered 
are  not  unusual,  not  many  but  what  are  higher  than 
the  minimum  set  by  the  grocery  code.  This  is  inter¬ 
esting  as  pointing  toward  the  time  when  large  hand¬ 
lers  of  canned  foods  will  take  a  reasonable  profit  on 
offerings,  and  when  doing  so  allow  the  independent 
retail  grocer  to  continue  profitably  in  business.  If 
such  an  opportunity  is  ever  given  both  the  chain  and 
the  independent  we  may  look  for  greater  profits  for 
the  canner. 

Thirteen  items  are  listed  in  the  meat  section  of  the 
ad  and  one  of  them  is  canned  dog  food.  I  question 
the  fitness  of  running  canned  dog  meat  in  the  section 
of  advertising  devoted  to  meats  for  human  consump¬ 
tion,  but  canners  of  dog  rations  will  argue,  no  doubt, 
that  the  meat  in  question  is  as  healthy  as  any  fresh 
cut  from  a  side  of  beef  and  carefully  displayed  in 
shining  cases.  At  any  rate,  canned  foods  score  here. 

Twelve  items  are  offered  the  public  in  the  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetable  section.  No  chance  among  them 
to  slip  in  any  canned  fruits,  and  housewives  will  not 
expect  it.  Canners  will  feel  they  are  receiving  their 
due  share  of  advertising  prominence  if  due  weight 
is  given  to  the  advertising  of  canned  foods  in  the 
body  of  the  advertisement. 

We  have  already  covered  one-third  of  the  ad  and 
have  found  twenty-five  aritcles  set  forth  for  the  hun¬ 
gry  public  to  consider.  In  approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  page  we  next  see  thirteen  foods  advertised  in 
bold  type  from  one-half  to  one  inch  high.  In  this 
group  two  canned  fruits,  plums  and  cherries,  get 
mention  in  the  boldest  type  used.  Prices  are  low. 
In  type  only  a  little  smaller  we  note  canned  spaghetti 
and  canned  green  beans.  The  price  on  the  latter, 
especially,  is  very  low  and  stocks  on  hand  should 
move  rapidly.  In  this  connection,  let’s  look  ahead  a 
moment  and  scan  the  rest  of  the  advertisement.  Doing 
so  we  do  not  find  peas,  corn  or  tomatoes  advertised. 


Inasmuch  as  these  three,  the  big  three  among  canned 
vegetables,  are  not  offered  at  cut  prices,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  stocks  in  warehouses  are  light  and  that  they 
will  be  conserved  as  always  while  short.  In  other 
words,  this  column  has  always  maintained  that  large 
handlers  of  foods  hold  stocks  in  short  supply  at  shelf 
prices  and  stress  at  low  prices  only  those  in  apparent 
surplus.  Months  pass  rapidly,  stocks  not  pushed 
drag  along,  and  after  the  turn  of  the  year  cautious 
holders  of  canned  foods  for  high  prices  and  profits 
find  they  are  being  told  futures  taken  into  stock  early 
in  the  fall  have  not  moved  as  rapidly  as  was  expected. 
Therefore  the  prices  asked  by  canners  for  replace¬ 
ment  are  too  high.  Moral :  If  you  are  offered  a  fair 
price  now  for  your  pack,  sell  it  and  clear  your 
storage. 

In  the  section  we  have  just  been  looking  at  we  find 
eighteen  articles  of  food  advertised  in  very  small 
type  and  among  them  a  well  known  brand  of  soup. 
Another  score  for  canned  foods.  Five  canned  foods 
out  of  thirty-one  in  this  section.  That  is  hardly  a 
large  enough  percentage  of  the  goods  in  which  we 
are  most  interested.  In  the  remainder  of  the  ad  ten 
more  items  of  possible  interest  to  the  housewife  are 
offered  and  one  of  them  is  in  cans.  These  ten  are  in 
large  type,  the  canned  foods,  kraut,  appears  in  type 
an  inch  high.  Fourteen  more  offerings  complete  the 
page  or  rather  the  section  we  have  looked  at  last 
in  the  two-page  presentation.  Here  we  find  canned 
milk  and  see,  too,  a  specialty,  canned  corned  beef 
and  corned  beef  hash.  In  all,  there  are  eighty-four 
articles  of  food  advertised  in  the  two  pages,  and  ten 
of  them  are  in  cans. 

On  the  grocery  side  of  every  food  market  we 
find  four  major  divisions  of  food  for  household  use. 
Canned  fruit  and  vegetables,  canned  fish,  teas  and 
coffees  and  cereals.  From  these  subdivisions  we  get 
our  tonnage  in  the  grocery  business.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  lacking  in  the  force  back  of  the  merchandising 
of  the  commodities  from  which  we  make  our  living 
when  we  see  eighty-four  articles  of  foods  set  before 
the  consuming  public  in  a  leading  city  of  the  middle 
west  and  find  among  them  only  ten  from  which  we 
can  expect  to  make  any  profit. 

You  may  argue  that  the  advertising  or  merchan¬ 
dising  manager  of  the  firm  in  question  wished  to 
present  a  balanced  ad  to  his  customers,  or  that  he 
was  offering  a  menu  selection  for  the  week-end  shop¬ 
per  for  foods.  This  may  be  true  but  I  am  of  the 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  _  You  are  urdikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  vrith  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


I 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


FOR  SALE— 3  Knapp  Can  Labeling  Machines;  Ayars 
Fillers;  2  Ayars  Can  Conveyor  Coolers;  Standard 
Sealing  and  Compression  Unit;  Knapp  Boxer;  Alum¬ 
inum  Kettles;  U.  S.  Bottle  Rinser.  Priced  right  for 
quick  disposal. 

Address  Box  A-1988  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Good  used  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles,  5  to 
500  gallon  capacity,  with  and  without  brass  agitators; 
rebuilt,  A-1  condition  throughout,  guaranteed  steam 
pressure.  Responsible  Coppersmiths  since  1871. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 


WANTED— Four  Closed  Retorts  and  Rings.  Price 
must  be  right  and  in  first  class  condition. 

C.  L.  Gooch  &  Son,  Eubank,  Ky. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— In  Middlewest  by  packer  of  whole  tom¬ 
atoes,  tomato  catsup,  puree,  etc.  Have  had  14  years  of  practi¬ 
cal  experience.  Can  furnish  references. 

Address  Box  B-1984  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— Looking  for  employment  and  investment 
with  live  organization.  Have  had  twenty  years  of  success  as 
a  practical  canner,  broker  and  salesman.  References  as  to 
charater,  ability  and  financial  standing. 

Address  Box  B-1991  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— In  canning  or  preserving  plant.  College 
trained  with  8  years  experience  from  mechanic  to  manager, 
packing  general  line  and  specialty  products,  as  preserves  (vac- 
pan),  fruit  and  vegetable  by-products,  spaghetti,  etc.  Can 
furnish  excellent  references. 

Address  Box  B-1987  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Salesman,  acquainted  with  jobbers, 
chain  stores,  and  brokers  in  Maryland,  New  York  City  and 
New  York  State.  Forty  years  old;  married;  twenty  years  sell¬ 
ing  experience.  Desires  to  connect  with  live  quality  manu¬ 
facturer. 

Address  Box  B-1990  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  of  a  canning  factory. 
Have  had  20  years  experience  canning  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Can  build  canning  plants  and  install  machinery.  Can  furnish 
good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1983  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Chemist  and/or  Production  Manager. 
Experienced  in  jellies,  preserves  (vacuum-pan),  spaghetti,  soups, 
tomato  products  and  similar  foods.  Eastern  urban  location 
desired. 

Address  Box  B-1992  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1934  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  all  canning  data 


Landreths^  Seeds 

When  in  need  of  seeds  bear  us  in  mind  and  write  us.  No 
one  has  better  stocks  than  we.  Why  should  they?  With  1  50 
years  of  experience  back  of  us,  we  should  know,  and  do  know, 
how  to  grow  seeds  as  well  as  any  houses  in  the  business.  We 
consider  our  stocks  superior  to  many  and  the  equal  of  any. 

We  are  growers  of  seeds  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY, 


COLONIAL  BOY  COPYRIGHTED 


Business  Established  1784 


PENNA. 

OUR  150  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 
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QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


CHECK  PEA  VINER  and  BEAN  SNIPPER 
REPAIRS  THIS  FALL 

As  soon  as  the  season  is  over,  check  your  repair  and  replacement 
parts  at  once.  In  this  way  you  can  secure  the  benefit  of  today's 
prices  and  be  prepared  for  next  season.  Send  today  for  the  new 
Price  List  "V  covering  all  repair  parts  for  Chisholm-Ryder  machines. 

CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.,  INC.,  Niasara  Falls,  N.  y. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc.  CHISHOLM-RYDER  SALES  CORP.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO. 
Baltimore,  Md.  Columbus,  Wis.  Ogden,  Utah 


THE  1934  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

A  li$t  of  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  2Sth  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 


National  Canners  Association, 


1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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THE  markets 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Pointers  or  Highlights — Conditions  Better  Understood 
— Buying  Slackens  Off  as  Futures  Are  Taken  In — Nothing  but 
Strength  Indicated 

Highlights — The  publication  of  the  U.  S.  Cen¬ 
sus  report  for  1933  on  the  canning  industry  is 
of  more  than  passing  importance,  if  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  show  that  the  canning  industry 
has  done  its  bit  in  the  recovery  efforts  of  the  country^* 
You  have  the  figures  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  some 
pertinent  comments  upon  it  in  the  editorial  of  this 
issue.  There  is  a  very  distinct  market  feature  dis¬ 
closed  in  this,  in  that  it  shows  very  decidedly  that  the 
canning  industry  has  been  steadily  but  surely  pulling 
itself  out  of  the  depths,  until  today  it  is  back  in  fine  . 
shape  again.  If  other  industries  were  as  clear  of  the 
bog,  and  plugging  along  once  more  in  normal  fashion, 
as  are  canned  foods,  this  industry  would  be  riding 
high.  And  that  is  a  market  consideration.  Canners, 
distributors,  machinery  and  supply  men  and  brokers 
owe  themselves  a  careful  consideration  of  this  Census 
report,  and  the  editorial  should  help  to  a  better  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  figures. 

A  second  highlight  of  the  week  is  the  pronounce¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  upon  the 
red-hot  question  of  Informative  Labelling.  You  have 
this,  too,  in  this  issue  and  you  will  do  well  to  peruse 
it  carefully.  It  speaks  for  itself. 

There  is  one  other  highlight,  or  so  it  seems  to  us, 
which  rates  importance  in  consideration  of  the  canned^ 
foods  market  by  both  the  canners  (as  producers)  and 
by  the  distributors:  the  true  and  proper  weighing  of 
this  year’s  packs  as  related  to  popular  consumption, 
or  demand.  That  may  seem  a  little  involved.  The  in¬ 
experienced  or  unthinking  market  commentator,  says 
“why  consider  the  canned  foods  market  situation  any 
better  than  usual,  when  the  packs  this  season  are  up 
to  normal?’’  They  fail  to  take  into  the  picture  the 
fact  that  the  carry-over,  or  surplus  tailing  over  from 
previous  years’  packs,  was  practically  nothing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ’34  packing  season,  as  compared  with 
the  usual  or  normal.  Roughly  it  might  be  said  that 
this  normal  carry-over  amounts  to  25  per  cent  of  a 
normal  pack.  It  takes  that  much  to  give  supply  to 
the  retailers’  shelves,  the  floor  stocks  of  distributors 
and  some  unsold  goods  in  canners’  hands.  The  desire 
to  turn  everything  possible  into  cash  on  the  part  of 
retailers  and  distributors,  and  the  lack-business, 
really  damphool,  advice  of  the  efficiency  experts  for 
more  rapid  and  quicker  turn-over  as  expressed  in 


hand-to-mouth  buying,  caused  these  operators  to  allow 
stocks  to  dwindle  down  to  zero.  Then  the  retail  selling 
in  place  of  the  usual  wholesale  selling,  forced  the  pro¬ 
ducers  to  curtail  output.  Meantime  consumption  was 
growing  rapidly,  and  the  result  you  see  before  you: 
stocks  were  depleted,  and  the  market  is  now  compelled 
to  depend  upon  this  year’s  output  with  no  carry-overs 
to  help  out.  The  high-light  as  we  see  it  is  that  the 
market  now  fully  realizes  this,  and  that  it  does,  is  a 
very  important  point.  Because  in  effect,  if  the  above 
is  true,  the  normal  packs  of  this  season  actually  mean 
25  per  cent  less  than  usual,  so  far  as  supply  is  con¬ 
cerned  to  meet  the  demand.  The  market  is,  therefore, 
stronger  than  ever  before,  and  since  general  business 
is  undoubtedly  steadily  improving,  the  market  is 
bound  to  grow  stronger  as  the  supply  deminishes. 
This  is  the  only  logical  manner  to  weigh  present  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  and  that  they  are  doing  so  is  a  big 
gain. 

This  is  what  we  had  in  mind  when  we  early  in  the 
year  advised  canners  to  go  carefully  about  selling 
futures,  and  pointed  out  that  spots  this  fall  would 
undoubtedly  be  selling  at  higher  prices  than  the 
futures.  But  the  advice  was  not  generally  taken.  The 
salmon  canners,  for  instance,  now  report  that  future 
sales  amounted  to  a  normal  salmon  pack,  about 
5,000,000  cases.  Fortunately  the  pack  was  a  big  one, 
and  they  had  a  carry-over  of  1,000,000  cases  from 
last  year,  otherwise  the  salmon  market  would  be  too 
short.  With  a  pack  of  8,000,000  cases,  and  a  carry¬ 
over  of  1,000,000,  making  9,000,000  cases,  there  were 
less  than  4,000,000  cases  on  hand  October  1st,  to 
supply  all  the  balance  of  the  year,  and  moreover  to 
supply  about  1,000,000  cases  to  the  Government  for 
relief  agencies.  That  is  why  the  salmon  market  is  so 
strong  and  will  remain  strong.  Other  items  of  canned 
foods  are  in  the  same  condition :  tomato  canners 
largely  sold  themselves  out  as  futures,  and  when 
these  are  delivered  there  will  be  a  record-low  surplus 
left  unsold.  That  insures  steadily  advancing  tomato 
prices.  Canned  corn  is  in  the  same  condition,  and  you 
have  already  seen  that  the  supplies  of  canned  peas 
have  been  better  than  cut  in  half,  that  is  that  more 
than  half  the  pea  pack  has  already  gone  out,  and  this 
is  but  the  beginning  of  the  heavy  canned  foods  con¬ 
suming  months.  Experienced  buyers  and  market 
operators  know  this  and  that  is  why  market  prices 
are  holding,  and  why  there  is  no  longer  any  opposition 
to  higher  prices.  If  canned  foods  prices  sag  or  break 
it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  canners  and  no  one  else,  for 
the  goods  are  intrinsically  worth  what  is  being  asked 
for  them  today.  The  job  will  be  to  keep  them  from 
going  to  too  high  levels.  Most  canners  are  awake  to 
the  condition  and  holding  firm,  and  they  are  dead 
right  in  this. 
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Buying  has  slackened  off  somewhat,  as  distributors 
are  getting  in  their  futures,  but  this  cannot  be  con¬ 
strued  as  weakness.  Unsold  surplus  is  so  light  in  all 
hands  that  there  will  not  likely  be  any  break  in  prices, 
as  these  breaks  are  usually  caused  by  heavy  stocks 
and  nervous  holders — or  worse. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade” 

Good  Buying  at  Firm  Prices — Resistance  to  Higher  Prices  About 
Gone — Retailing  Tomatoes  on  Slim  Margin — Buyers  Playing 
the  Pea  Market — Laughter  Again  in  Market — Fruits  Quiet 

New  York,  October  18th,  1934. 

HE  SITUATION — Sustained  firmness  for  the 
general  line  of  canned  foods  was  in  evidence  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week,  and  a  better  buying  movement 
appeared  in  progress  on  a  number  of  lines.  Price 
changes  of  outstanding  importance  were  lacking,  but 
quotations  on  the  whole  were  strong  with  an  upward 
tendency.  Distributors  apparently  have  sufficient 
favorable  reaction  to  the  higher  price  basis  this  year 
to  convince  them  that  demand  is  sufficiently  promis¬ 
ing  to  account  for  this  year’s  pack  on  a  rising  mar¬ 
ket,  and  consequently  have  been  buying  with  more 
confidence. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Canners  this  season  will  have 
their  1934  packs  liquidated  at  an  earlier  date  than 
for  a  number  of  years  back,  it  is  indicated,  and  in 
many  instances  will  have  received  substantially 
larger  prices  for  their  carryover  stocks  than  they 
received  on  their  future  sales  this  year.  In  addition, 
canners  who  may  have  been  holding  stocks  from  the 
packs  of  1933  are  expected  to  clear  their  warehouses 
before  the  1935  packing  season  rolls  around. 

TOMATOES — Southern  packs  have  been  showing 
a  fairly  stable  tone  this  week,  and  it  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  total  pack  figures  will  be  smaller  than  had 
been  looked  for  earlier  in  the  season.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment  Is  are  quoted  at  521/0  cents,  2s  at  821^  to  85 
cents,  3s  at  $1.20-$1.25,  and  10s  generally  at  $3.75, 
all  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
chains  have  been  featuring  standard  2s  at  3  cans  for 
22  cents,  which  would  figure  out  only  88  cents  per 
dozen,  which,  in  view  of  code  regulations  this  year, 
would  indicate  that  some  of  the  early  pack  moved 
out  at  exceptionally  low  quotations  this  season. 
California  tomato  prices  remain  unchanged,  but  the 
market  tone  is  strong,  and  indications  of  pro-rata 
deliveries  on  solid  pack  in  one  or  two  instances  are 
discernible  in  trade  reports  from  the  Coast. 

CORN — Buyers  are  endeavoring  to  locate  addi¬ 
tional  parcels  of  new  pack  fancy  corn  at  attractive 
prices,  but  the  market  has  been  moving  up  so  fast 
that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  j  ust  what  an  attractive 
price  is  today.  Western  packers  are  reported  to  have 
sold  fancy  2s  at  $1.30  to  $1.35,  cannery,  and  State 
packers  are  quoting  $1.25  and  upward  for  prompt 
shipment.  Maine  canners  continue  withdrawn  from 


the  market.  Standard  corn  is  rather  neglected  this 
week,  with  the  market  apparently  rock  bottom  at 
$1  cannery,  for  standard  crushed  2s.  Many  canners, 
however,  are  unwilling  to  consider  business  on  this 
grade  under  $1.05. 

PEAS — With  distributors’  stocks  apparently  suffi¬ 
cient  for  their  prompt  and  nearby  requirements,  buy¬ 
ers  are  apparently  determined  to  remain  out  of  the 
market  in  the  hope  that  a  cessation  of  the  steady 
demand  which  has  prevailed  in  recent  weeks  may 
bring  out  some  odd  lot  offerings  at  more  attractive 
prices.  No  changes  in  quotations  have  been  reported 
this  week  on  either  standard  or  fancy  grades,  and 
canners  apparently  are  just  as  firm  as  ever  in  their 
price  views. 

CART  BEFORE  THE  HORSE— The  trade  got  a 
laugh  this  week  out  of  reports  that  a  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers’  organization  had  instructed  its  members  on  the 
method  of  labeling  canned  oysters  to  show  that  the 
product  under  private  labels  had  been  packed  under 
U.  S.  Inspection.  The  only  hitch,  it  turns  out,  is  that 
no  oyster  canneries  are  as  yet  operating  under  Fed¬ 
eral  inspection,  such  supervision  as  yet  being  con¬ 
fined  to  shrimp  canneries. 

ALPHABETICALLY  SPEAKING— While  on  the 
subject  of  trade  laughs  (they  have  been  few  and  far 
between  the  past  few  years),  the  following  “poem” 

•  is  making  the  rounds  here : 

Unless  these  New  Deal  Democrats 
Stop  pulling  bureaus  out  of  hats, 

I  fear  that  soon  we’ll  have  to  get 
A  new  and  larger  alphabet. 

Now,  what  this  country  needs  today. 

Is  less  and  less  of  N.  R.  A., 

B.  U.  N.  K.  and  R.  F.  C., 

And  more  of  good  old  C.  O.  D. 

For  in  the  sweet,  sweet,  bye  and  bye. 

Somebody  has  to  P.  A.  Y. 

For  all  this  “Jack”  the  U.  S.  A. 

Is  handing  out  so  free  today. 

Our  star  of  hope  is  growing  dim; 

We’ll  soon  be  on  the  B.  U.  M., 

We’ll  struggle,  starve,  and  break  our  necks 
To  meet  the  future  T.  A.  X. 

Unless  I  make  an  N.  G.  guess, 

It’s  time  to  sound  an  S.  0.  S. 

And  stop  this  flood  of  I.  O.  U., 

And  I  mean  stop  it  P.  D.  Q. 

So,  I  beseech  you,  F.  D.  R., 

Don’t  stretch  the  alphabet  too  far. 

My  shirt  is  gone  now,  mister,  please. 

Don’t  take  away  my  B.  V.  D.’s. 

SALMON  MOVING — Getting  back  to  the  market, 
a  sharp  spurt  in  salmon  buying  has  been  reported  in 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
for  any  canning  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31 . 
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some  quarters  of  the  market  this  week.  Buyers  have 
apparently  grown  tired  of  waiting  for  the  market  on 
pinks  and  reds  to  break,  and  have  come  in  at  $1.70 
for  red  and  $1  to  $1.10  for  pinks,  f.  o.  b.  Coast  points. 
Chinooks  have  sold  in  good  volume  earlier  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  but  buyers,  influenced  by  the  exceptionally  heavy 
Alaska  packs,  had  been  wary  of  extensive  committ¬ 
ments  on  other  grades.  Persistent  reports  of  pend¬ 
ing  heavy  relief  buying  (probably  of  pinks)  has 
tended  to  materially  bolster  market  sentiment,  how¬ 
ever. 

CANNED  FRUITS — Trading  in  canned  fruits  for 
Coast  shipment  has  been  rather  limited,  following  re¬ 
cent  price  advances.  Distributors  are  working  on 
present  inventories  before  making  additional  com¬ 
mittments,  but  in  view  of  the  extremely  short  stocks 
of  the  fancy  and  choice  grades  held  by  Coast  pack¬ 
ers,  it  is  expected  that  private  label  distributors  will 
be  forced  into  the  market  shortly  for  additional 
stocks  to  protect  the  demand  for  their  featured 
brands.  Some  quarter  million  cases  of  canned 
peaches  were  reported  in  the  hands  of  California 
packers  as  of  October  1st,  but  with  this  exception, 
stocks  are  light.  It  is  expected  that  fairly  large 
supplies  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  juice  and  fair  sup¬ 
plies  of  sliced  and  crushed  pineapple  will  be  avail¬ 
able  through  the  season. 

GRAPEFRUIT  SELLING — A  good  business  in  new 
pack  Florida  grapefruit  has  been  passing  this  week, 
and  the  market  is  being  watched  closely  with  buyers 
in  some  instances  holding  off  in  the  belief  that  the 
indicated  large  pack  may  make  for  lower  prices.  Can- 
ners  have  been  accepting  business  for  later  delivery 
at  95  cents  to  $1  per  dozen  for  2s,  with  the  usual 
guarantees  against  price  decline. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Distributors  Report  Better  Sales  Volume — ^Tomato  Canning 
About  Entirely  Over — Prices  Holding  Though  Buying  is  Lighter 
— Taking  the  Better  Qualities — Peas  Moving — Corn  Continues 

in  Demand — Beet  Canning  Ending — Century  of  Progress 
Nearing  Closing  Time 

Chicago,  October  18th,  1934. 

HE  WEATHER — This  is  always  a  fertile  subject 
and  particularly  so  this  past  season,  as  everyone 
connected  with  the  canning  business  well  realizes. 
During  the  past  ten  days,  Chicago  has  enjoyed  a  real 
Indian  Summer.  It  has  been  nice  and  balmy  in  the 
daytime  and  just  cool  enough  in  the  evening  to  make 
life  worth  living. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Our  wholesalers  and  chains 
all  report  a  better  sales  volume.  The  retailer  and  con¬ 
sumer  are  buying  heavy.  As  a  result,  general  busi¬ 
ness  is  holding  up  much  better  than  some  had  expected 
especially  after  the  activity  during  the  summer  and 
early  fall. 

TOMATOES — On  Sunday  night  the  14th,  heavy 
frost  fell  throughout  most  of  the  Indiana  districts 


and  some  canners  who  were  packing  two  or  three  days 
a  week  have  now  been  forced  to  cease  activities  en¬ 
tirely.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few  other  dis¬ 
tricts  that  have  escaped  any  serious  damage,  and  the 
result — a  few  tomatoes  are  being  packed.  The  market 
is  holding  its  strength  in  the  face  of  a  demand  much 
lighter  than  that  which  prevailed  up  to  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  The  prices  that  rule  today  are : 

Standard  Indiana,  No.  1  tin  55c,  No.  2  tin  85c,  No. 
21/0  tin  $1.15,  No.  10  tin  $4;  Extra  Standard  Indiana, 
No.  1  tin  60c,  No.  2  tin  90c,  No.  21/2  tin  $1.25,  No.  10 
tin  $4.25,  f.  0.  b.  Indiana  and  Illinois  shipping  points. 
One  feature  of  the  tomato  market  is  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  better  quality,  a  demand  which  was  lacking 
during  the  midst  of  the  season.  All  good  Extra  Stand¬ 
ards  and  near  Fancy  lots  are  freely  purchased  if  sell¬ 
er’s  ideas  are  within  reason. 

PEAS — Business  is  being  recorded  from  day  to  day, 
not  in  large  lots  but  enough  to  keep  the  market  more 
or  less  active.  About  all  the  Wisconsin  canners  have 
left  to  sell  are  Standard  and  Extra  Standard  large 
sieve  sweet  peas.  Alaskas  are  practically  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Fancy  sweet  peas,  too,  are  very  scarce.  As 
one  large  pea  factor  remarked  the  other  day,  “the  issu¬ 
ing  of  the  pea  statistics  didn’t  phase  the  buying 
demand.” 

CORN — The  market  continues  in  its  steady  course 
with  No.  2  Standard  Corn  selling  at  $1  to  $1.05  f.  o.  b. 
middle  western  factories.  There  is  a  persistent  de¬ 
mand  for  items  like  No.  1  tin  Whole  Grain  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam,  No.  1  tin  Whole  Grain  White,  No.  2  tin  Whole 
Grain  Golden  Bantam,  No.  2  tin  Whole  Grain  White, 
No.  10  tin  Whole  Grain  Golden  Bantam,  No.  10  tin 
Whole  Grain  White,  but  these  items  are  very  scarce 
and  hard  to  find. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — Word  reaches  Chicago  that 
a  revised  marketing  agreement  will  soon  be  in  force 
that  will  carry  with  it  the  minimum  price  levels.  Some 
effort  had  been  made  by  the  milk  evaporators,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  independent  ones,  to  have  the  minimum 
price  clause  eliminated.  Vitamin  D  Milk  is  moving 
better. 

BEETS — The  pack  in  Wisconsin  is  winding  up. 
Some  canners  report  a  shortage  of  the  whole  sizes,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  popular  numbers.  A  good  demand  has 
prevailed  for  the  cuts,  diced  and  sliced  grades  with 
prices  well  maintained.  No.  2  tin  Cuts  command  75c 
with  No.  10  tin  Cuts  $3.50  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  cannery. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— While  buying  has 
been  inactive  on  these  items,  a  fair  interest  has  been 
noted  and  a  little  business  has  been  recorded.  72V2C 
to  75c  cannery  for  Standard  Cut  green  beans  is  the 
bottom  these  days,  and  most  canners  holding  for  more 
money. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — This  market  has  been 
visited  by  two  or  three  California  canners  during  the 
past  week,  each  and  everyone  of  whom  when  inter¬ 
viewed  reported  that  the  “stories”  in  regard  to  the 
California  peach  pack  having  moved  freely,  etc.,  is  the 
gospel  truth. 

PEARS — Interest  continues  in  this  item  from  the 
Pacific  northwest  with  many  grades  (particularly  in 
the  8  ounce.  No.  1  and  No.  10  tins)  difficult  to  obtain 
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APPLES — Some  interest  has  been  reported  in  this 
item.  No.  10  Fancy  Solid  Pack  is  quoted  at  $3.50 
f.  o.  b.  Washington.  New  York  had  a  very  short 
Apple  Pack  and  most  of  the  canners  are  already  just 
about  through.  Baldwins  were  killed  off  last  winter, 
it  seems,  leaving  greenings  as  the  principal  variety 
that  the  New  York  State  canner  has  had  to  use.  Prices 
in  the  Empire  State  range  from  $3.25  for  No.  10  tin 
Standard  light  pack  to  $3.85  for  the  Heavy  pack. 

A  CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS— Only  fourteen  days 
left  to  visit  the  World’s  Greatest  Show.  The  daily  at¬ 
tendance  is  surprising  ev6n  the  optimists.  Last  week¬ 
end  (Saturday  and  Sunday),  the  13th  and  14th,  re¬ 
corded  the  largest  paid  attendance  of  a  week-end  dur¬ 
ing  the  Fair  run.  Come  to  Chicago  before  it  is  too 
late  to  see  the  Century  of  Progress. 

*  Jt 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Better  Supply  and  Size  to  Shrimp — Demand  Good,  Supply  Light 
— Not  Oyster  Weather  Yet — High  Prices  Hurt  Consumption 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  18th,  1934. 

SHRIMP — Shrimp  took  a  little  spurt  in  produc¬ 
tion  this  past  week  and  the  canneries  were  able 
to  run  two  or  three  days. 

The  shrimp  were  large  and  large-medium,  which  is 
a  very  desirable  size  to  can,  because  when  they’re 
small  they  break  up  and  are  hard  to  pick,  and  when 
they’re  too  large,  they  are  tough  and  difficult  to  make 
weight  in  the  small  cans.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  large  prawn,  which  is  blue  in  color  and  inhabits 
mostly  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  shrimp  in  the  bay  are  usually  of  a  lighter  color 
and  although  they  grow  to  a  size  of  20  shrimp  to  the 
pound  after  headed,  which  is  a  big  shrimp,  yet  they 
are  always  tenderer  than  the  same  size  blue  prawn. 
The  very  salty  condition  of  Gulf  and  Ocean  waters 
and  its  great  depth  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  toughness  of  the  prawn,  but  there  is  some  differ¬ 
ence  all  right.  However,  they  are  both  good  “eats” 
and  there  is  not  so  much  difference  that  it  matters 
which  kind  you  get  in  your  can. 

The  demand  for  canned  shrimp  is  good,  but  it  should 
not  concern  the  packers  very  much  whether  it  is  or 
whether  it  isn’t  with  production  being  as  low  as  it  is ; 
because  if  buyers  don’t  take  them  now,  they  will  later 
for  there  is  not  much  carryover  stock  and  the  few 
cases  left  after  the  season  closes  will  be  quickly  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

The  market  on  canned  shrimp  is  strong  at  $1.05  per 
dozen  for  small;  $1.10  per  dozen  for  medium;  $1.15 
for  large;  and  $1.20  per  dozen  for  large  fancy,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  recent  rains  that  we  had  in  this 
section  have  freshened  the  waters  in  the  bay  and  the 
oysters  have  improved  a  good  deal.  They  have  more 
meat  than  they  had  a  week  or  ten  days  ago,  which  is 
very  much  welcomed.  However,  the  Indian  Summer 


weather  is  prevailing  with  no  relief  in  sight,  and  this 
hot  weather  will  hold  down  the  sale  of  oysters. 

No  one  craves  severe  cold  weather,  but  hot  weather 
at  this  time  of  the  year  does  not  fit  in  so  well,  and  it  is 
natural  to  expect  a  howl  from  sea  food  folks,  coal 
men  and  clothing  men.  It  simply  plays  havoc  with 
their  business. 

Unless  the  weather  turns  much  colder  next  month, 
there  is  very  little  probability  of  any  oysters  being 
canned  in  November,  because  not  only  do  oysters  have 
to  be  fat,  but  the  weather  has  to  be  cold  so  that  oysters 
can  be  handled  safely. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce  and  $2.20  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS — A  few  weeks  ago  peas  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  out  of  the  picture  and  beans  were 
in  the  spotlight,  but  this  week  it  is  the  reverse,  with 
peas  in  the  spotlight  and  beans  faded  away. 

Whether  the  market  on  peas  was  cornered  or  not, 
the  fact  remains  that  if  it  was,  it  did  not  stay  in  the 
corner  and  they  have  been  dumped  on  the  market. 
You  can  overdo  anything,  and  raising  the  price  of  any 
commodity  to  prohibitive  levels  sooner  or  later  reacts 
on  the  sale  of  such  commodity.  It  is  true  that  people 
have  to  eat,  but  they  don’t  have  to  eat  peas  nor  beans 
nor  any  commodity  that  is  too  high.  The  moral  is: 
“Keep  your  product  out  of  the  luxury  class,  but  rather 
have  it  within  the  reach  of  all.”  There  are  more  peo¬ 
ple  that  can  buy  foodstuff  at  10c  per  can  than  those 
that  can  buy  them  at  20c,  so  if  you  have  any  volume 
to  move,  you  better  make  your  price  right.  It’s 
healthier. 

ji  jit 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Buying  Quiets  Down — Unable  to  Fill  Orders  in  Full — Fruits 
for  Salad  Advance — Pie  Peaches  Are  Scarce — Fruit  Cocktail 
Gaining — Spinach  Selling — Tomato  Canning  Continues  But  Is 
Dwindling  Down — Olive  Harvest  On — Avocadoes  Increasing. 

San  Francisco,  October  18th,  1934. 

Quieter — Trading  in  California  products  has 
slowed  down  somewhat  of  late  but  this  was 
to  be  expected,  following  the  heavy  business 
of  recent  months.  The  distributing  trade  has  bought 
heavily  and  shipping  facilities  are  being  taxed  in 
making  deliveries,  with  label  plants  and  box-making 
establishments  rushed  with  orders.  A  very  large 
part  of  both  the  fruit  and  vegetable  packs  has  been 
sold  and  stocks  are  badly  broken.  Most  items  are 
still  to  be  had  by  shopping  around,  but  no  concern, 
no  matter  how  large,  is  able  to  fill  orders  in  full. 

FRUITS  FOR  SALADS — The  general  advance  in 
canned  fruit  prices  of  late  has  made  necessary  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  fruits-for-salad,  since  this  is 
a  re-manufactured  article.  Many  packers  of  this 
product  do  not  pack  fruits,  but  buy  these  in  the 
open  market,  often  making  purchases  as  needed. 
The  Fancy  grade  is  now  being  quoted  largely  as  fol- 
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lows:  No.  1  $1.65,  No.  2  $2.05,  No.  21/2  $2.80,  No.  10 
$9.50,  and  8-ounce  95  cents.  It  is  possible  to  pick 
up  some  fruits-for-salad  at  slight  concessions  from 
these  prices,  but  not  in  well-known  brands. 

PEACHES — Canners  still  holding  stocks  of  No.  10 
peaches  are  scanning  orders  carefully  and  are  de¬ 
clining  considerable  business  where  assortments  are 
not  to  their  liking.  There  is  still  fruit  in  this  size 
to  be  had  in  Fancy,  Choice,  and  Standard  grades, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  locate  any  in  Water  or  Solid  Pack 
Pie.  The  recent  heavy  advances  in  price  do  not  seem 
to  have  checked  the  demand  in  the  least. 

FRUIT  COCKTAIL — Fruit  cocktail,  formerly 
looked  upon  as  a  side  line  by  many  packers,  has  be¬ 
come  quite  an  important  item,  with  sales  making  a 
steady  gain.  Formerly,  sales  were  largely  in  the 
smaller  sizes  but  there  has  been  an  increased  call  of 
late  for  the  No.  2^/2  and  No.  10  sizes,  fruit  cocktail 
having  come  into  decided  favor  for  cafe  use.  Prices 
on  this  line  have  been  advanced  during  the  past  few 
days  and  well  known  brands  are  now  quoted  about  as 
follows:  No.  1  $1.45,  No.  2  $1.90,  No.  2V2  $2.55, 
No.  10  $8.50,  and  8-ounce  87Y2  cents. 

SPINACH — The  demand  continues  good  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  spinach  and  a  large  part  of  the  pack  has  been 
moved.  It  is  believed  that  stocks  will  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  demands  of  consumption  until  the  spring 
pack  of  1935  is  available,  and  that  the  winter  pack 
will  not  be  a  heavy  one.  While  most  packers  are 
getting  95  cents  and  $1.20  for  No.  2  and  No.  2l^  re¬ 
spectively,  it  is  still  possible  to  make  purchases  of 
these  sizes  at  90  cents  and  $1.10. 

TOMATOES — The  packing  of  tomatoes  is  still  un¬ 
der  way  in  California  but  the  output  is  dwindling 
away  through  the  natural  wearing  out  of  the  plants, 
weakened  by  the  drought.  Warm  weather  continues 
and  had  this  been  preceded  by  early  rains  to  provide 
needed  moisture  the  tonnage  would  probably  have 
been  increased.  Many  canners  have  withdrawn 
offerings  until  the  size  of  the  pack  is  more  definitely 
known.  The  market  is  very  firm  at  the  higher  lists 
and  no  difficulty  is  anticipated  in  moving  anything 
that  may  be  on  hand  when  the  packing  season  is 
finally  brought  to  a  close. 

OLIVES — Olives  in  northern  and  central  California 
have  been  ripening  with  a  rush  of  late  and  the  picking 
season  is  in  full  swing.  The  peak  of  the  harvest  has 
come  earlier  than  usual  this  year  and  pickling  plants 
have  been  operated  on  a  twenty-four  hour  basis  in 
many  instances  to  handle  the  fruit.  The  crop  is  a 
comparatively  light  one  and  the  pack  of  ripe  olives 
will  be  automatically  held  down  to  the  desired  limit. 

AVOCADOES — Avocado  production  in  California 
is  rapidly  on  the  increase  and  the  marketing  of  the 
crop  will  soon  become  a  problem,  according  to  State 
marketing  experts.  Last  season  association  members 
marketed  about  three  million  pounds  of  the  fruit  and 
it  is  estimated  that  fully  fifteen  million  pounds  will  be 
available  during  the  season  of  1934-35,  now  under 
way. 

SARDINES — Off-shore  sardine  reduction  plants, 
which  now  escape  the  State  processing  tax  of  50  cents 


a  ton,  may  shortly  find  themselves  a  target  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Under  an  enactment  of  the  California  Legisla¬ 
ture  the  tonnage  tax  was  assessed  on  the  300,000  tons 
of  sardines  reduced  in  shore  plants  and  canneries  to 
meal,  poultry  feed  and  sardine  oil.  Large  ships  have 
been  fitted  up  as  reduction  works  and  operate  outside 
the  twelve-mile  limit,  bringing  the  product  ashore 
without  being  subject  to  the  tax  or  Federal  duties. 
Customs  authorities  have  ruled  that  no  duty  can  be 
collected,  since  the  sardines  do  not  come  from  a  foreign 
country.  Canners  and  shore  operators  plan  to  ask 
Congress  for  a  tonnage  tax  on  the  off-shore  products. 
The  sardine  oil  business  has  assumed  considerable  im¬ 
portance,  last  year’s  production  of  8,000,000  gallons 
being  valued  at  $1,500,000. 

JB  Jt 

^^Brokerage^^  Again  Upset 

The  favorable  position  attained  by  the  food  brok¬ 
ers  of  the  country  as  a  result  of  the  brokerage 
provisions  of  the  basic  code  for  the  food  and 
grocery  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  strong 
views  expressed  by  Armin  W.  Riley,  director  of 
N.  R.  A.’s  food  division,  against  the  payment  of  brok¬ 
erage  to  trade  buyers,  was  completely  upset  during 
the  week  by  the  issuance  of  an  Administrative  Order 
affirming  the  right  of  “legitimate  cooperatives”  to 
collect  brokerage  on  their  purchases. 

The  new  ruling,  which  N.  R.  A.’s  food  division  is 
reported  to  have  strongly  opposed,  completely  re¬ 
verses  the  Administration’s  previously  expressed 
views  on  the  brokerage  situation. 

The  new  Administrative  Order  is  designed  to  clar¬ 
ify  the  provisions  of  executive  order  No.  6606- A, 
dated  February  17,  1934,  which  protected  the  right 
of  cooperatives  to  buy  under  codes  and  to  receive 
quantity  discounts.  The  order  provides,  in  part: 

“No  provision  of  any  code  of  fair  competition  here¬ 
tofore  or  hereafter  approved  shall  be  so  construed  or 
applied  as  to  make  it  a  violation  of  any  such  code, 
for  any  member,  of  any  industry,  to  pay  or  allow  a 
brokerage  commission  to  any  bona  fide  and  legiti¬ 
mate  cooperative  organization  performing  services  or 
engaged  in  functions  for  which  other  persons  may 
properly  be  paid  such  a  commission. 

“In  determining  whether  a  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tion  is  performing  such  services  and  functions,  no 
cognizance  shall  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  said 
cooperative  organization  will  distribute  its  actual 
earnings,  whether  acquired  in  the  form  of  brokerage 
commissions  or  otherwise,  to  its  members  in  the  form 
of  patronage  dividends,  notwithstanding  also  the 
fact  that  members  who  in  due  course  may  receive  a 
part  of  said  brokerage  commission  as  a  patronage 
dividend  may  be  the  purchasers  of  the  product  or 
service  with  which  the  said  commission  was  realized.” 

Division  6  of  the  N.  R.  A.  has  strongly  protested 
the  allowance  of  brokerage  to  buyers  and  further 
developments  are  expected. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

(  Continued  from  page  14  ) 

opinion  we  failed,  are  failing  and  will  continue  to 
fail  to  get  enough  advertising  of  canned  foods  unless 
we  wake  up.  Packers  of  germicides  and  sink  lotions, 
coffee  roasters,  millers  of  cereals,  and  specialty  food 
manufacturers  all  unite  in  striving  to  see  who  can 
get  the  most  chain  store  advertising  support.  We 
look  the  ad  over  again  and  find  five  coffees  adver¬ 
tised,  two  oleos,  three  flours,  two  water  softeners, 
two  complexion  soaps,  etc.  Surely  such  duplication 
of  items  does  not  make  for  balance  in  the  ad.  No 
sire-e-e ! 


while  a  chemical  house  spends  nearly  as  much  for  a 
single  advertisement.  Which  in  your  opinion  will  be 
advertised  and  pushed,  the  pack  of  the  fraid-cat 
or  the  article  wishing  support  and  willing  to  pay 
for  it? 

If  you  wish  to  even  hold  your  present  position  in 
any  market,  get  busy  doing  it! 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  CANNING  CROP  PROS¬ 
PECTS  ON  OCTOBER  1,  1934 

By  the  Crop  Reporting  Board,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


These  various  repetitions  are  caused  by  the  anxious 
desire  of  the  manufacturer  to  see  that  his  article 
makes  the  advertising  columns  of  the  chain  stores  as 
often  as  possible.  National  advertising  is  expensive, 
it  is  certainly  a  long  way  off  from  the  point  of  pur¬ 
chase.  In  the  market  where  this  ad  appeared  the 
firm  running  it  has  published  over  100,000  lines  of 
advertising  since  January  1st.  Over  half  of  it  has 
been  devoted  to  advertising  goods  widely  distributed 
and  heavily  advertised  by  the  manufacturers. 

Among  the  ten  items  advertised,  five  of  the  men¬ 
tions  or  displays  were  probably  paid  for  by  the  can- 
ner.  The  other  five  are  offerings  of  private  label 
canned  foods.  Not  enough  canners  were  willing  to 
pay  for  most  effective  local  advertising  or  were  loath 
to  or  unable  to  persuade  the  chain  to  advertise  their 
packs  as  such  or  under  private  label. 

Within  two  days  I  have  read  a  letter  by  a  former 
leading  advertiser  of  fancy  canned  vegetables  which 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  more  advertising  of  his 
product  the  worse  off  everyone  would  be.  This  may 
be  his  honest  opinion  but  sound  common  sense  will 
indicate  otherwise!  Stocks  may  be  light  but  brands 
are  soon  forgotten.  Ganners  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  pork  and  beans,  soups,  spaghettis,  hominy, 
kraut,  in  fact  all  canned  foods  will  do  well  to  look 
to  the  advertising  support  given  them  by  national 
and  voluntary  chains.  Packers  of  manufactured 
goods  have  little  to  complain  about  in  connection 
with  shortages  in  supply.  Advertising  pressure 
should  be  put  on  all  these.  It’s  silly  for  a  canner 
able  to  buy  corn  for  hominy  and  beans  for  pork  and 
beans  in  the  can  by  the  car  lot  to  sit  back  and  let 
chemical  houses  run  away  with  the  advertising  pres¬ 
tige  rightfully  theirs. 

Get  right  in  your  thinking  concerning  the  value 
of  advertising  and  the  need  for  it  in  1934  and  1935. 
Competition  for  the  consumer’s  dollar  grows  keener, 
canned  foods  may  easily  lose  valuable  sales  support 
if  they  let  cheese  makers  run  away  with  it.  Soon 
orange  growers  and  shippers  of  grapefruit  will  add 
their  thousands  to  the  advertising  pressure  on  the 
housewives  of  the  country.  I  know  of  one  canner 
in  a  fair  way  to  the  gaining  of  concrete  sales  sup¬ 
port  who  hangs  back  over  the  final  expenditure  of 
seventy-five  dollars  for  several  good  ads  on  his  line 


lima  beans,  beets,  pimientos  and  tomatoes,  while  de¬ 
creases  are  indicated  on  asparagus,  snap  beans,  sweet 
corn,  green  peas,  and  spinach. 


ACREAGE 

YIELD 

PER 

ACRE 

CROP 

5-year 

average 

1928-32 

1933 

1934* 

5-year 

average 

1928-32 

1933 

1934* 

Asparagus 

Calif,  and  N.  Y.» . 

41,380 

Acres 

55,670 

47,360 

1.43 

Tons 

1.22 

1.20 

Beans,  Green  Lima . 

t25,550 

16,430 

25,000 

t.50 

.54 

.69 

Beans,  Snap . 

54,710 

40,770 

48,900 

1.36 

1.47 

1.34 

Beets  . 

t6,350 

4,040 

5,730 

te.oo 

6.15 

6.56 

Cabbage,  Kraut . 

20,260 

16,440 

20,030 

8.29 

5.80 

8.46 

Corn,  Sweet . 

312,600 

197,570 

314,980 

2.04 

2.00 

1.53 

Peas,  Green . 

223,490 

217,4.30 

273,270 

.80 

.64 

.59 

Pimientos  (Calif,  and  Ga.l 

8,490 

5,850 

9,730 

1.75 

1.34 

1.56 

Spinach  (Calif,  and  Md.) 

11,110 

10,100 

15,420 

4.51 

3.52 

2.71 

Tomatoes  . 

315,830 

276,050 

407,130 

4.06 

3.90 

3.45 

PRODUCTION  1934  PRODUCTION 

“5-year - - AS  PER  CENT  OF; 

CROP  average  1933  1934*  6-yr.  av.  1933  pro- 

1928-32  prod.  duction 


Asparagus  Tons  Per  Cent 

Calif,  and  N.  Y.) .  59,563  67,900  56,800  95  84 

Beans,  Green  Lima .  tl2,620  8,860  17,170  136  194 

Beans,  Snap .  73,100  59,960  65,380  89  109 

Beets  .  135,900  24,800  37,600  105  152 

Cabbage,  Kraut .  165,900  95,400  169,500  102  178 

Corn,  Sweet .  625,100  395,800  481,500  77  122 

Peas,  Green .  182,030  138,050  160,530  88  116 

Pimientos  (Calif,  and  Ga.l  15,000  7,860  15,190  101  193 

Spinach  (Calif,  and  Md.)  52,700  35,600  41,800  79  117 

Tomatoes  . 1,293,000  1,077,700  1,403,400  108  1,30 


•  Preliminary, 
t  4-year  average. 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORE. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


October  22, 198^ 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  gfiven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fiffurea  corrected  by  these  Brokers :  fThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . .  t2.46 


Large,  No.  2% . . .  t2.46 

Pckslad,  No.  2^^ . . . . . .  ........  ....... 

Medium,  No.  2Vz .  2.50  . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  1.90  t2.00 

Medium.  No.  2 .  . 

Large,  No.  2 . .  ....~~  ~....~ 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

BAKED  BEANSt 


16  oz . 50  . 

No.  2%  . 90  . 

No.  10  .  3.25  . 

BEANS2 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .72%  t.72% 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  8.50  t3.60 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 80  ........ 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  . . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  t.70 

Standard,  No.  10 .  8.50  13.50 

LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.45  tl.35 

No.  10  .  7.00  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.20  tl-10 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 85  ........ 

No.  10  . 4.25  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 80  t.75 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

Soaked.  No.  2 . 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.40  tl.30 

Wliole,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

Whole.  No.  2% .  1.15  . 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3.50  . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Cut.  No.  2% .  1.00  . 

Cut.  No.  10 .  3.26  . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . . . 76  ........ 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 3.76  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.50  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  .  1.00  tl.15 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  .  3.06  t3.75 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 86  . 

No.  2%  .  1.10  tl.lO 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.50  t3.66 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% . ........  tl.15 

Standard,  No.  10 .  t3.50 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes).... . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 


Standard,  No.  2,  F.  6.  B.  Factory..  .76  . 

No.  2  Vo  . 90  t.90 

No.  3  . 96  1.00 

No.  10  .  3.00  t3.00 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 57% . 

No.  2  . 95  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 90  . 

No.  3  .  1.30  . 

P'.  O.  B.  County .  1.25  . 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.15  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 52%  t.52% 

F.  O.  B.  County . 66  . 

No.  2  . 82% . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 80  t.85 

No.  2%  .  1.12% . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.12% . 

No.  3  .  1.20  tl.17% 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.17% . 

No.  10  .  3.86  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.75  t3.76 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 52% . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  4.25  ^ . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 

No.  10  .  *3.00 


Canned  Fruits 


CORN* 


Golden  Bat  tarn.  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extara  Standard,  No.  2 .  ....... 

Ex^  Standard,  No.  10 . . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.35  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.25  . 

Standard.  No.  2 .  1.15  . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.05  . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  tl-00 

Standard,  No.  10„_..........— .  — .... 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall..........» . 60  ........ 

No.  2%  . 76  . 

No.  10  . . . . .  2.90  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70 

No.  10  .  8.76 - 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 80  ........ 

No.  10  .  4.26  _ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 


Standa^,  No.  2 . 

NO.  10  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  pricea,  new  pack) 

No.  I  Petit  Poll _ - _ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweeta,  2s__.— .—...... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s..._ . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s..» . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  6b......_ . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6e.— . . — 


No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 85  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.35  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.20  tl.l6 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  4s .  1.16  *1.06 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s..„_..................  .......  ........ 


No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  6.25  . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . .......  _....„ 

No.  3  . 96  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  _ 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 
Maine,  No.  10 . . . . 


New  York,  No.  10 . .  . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.90  3.60 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.00  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.50  *2.60 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  water .  6.25  ........ 


No.  2,  Preserved. 
No.  2,  in  Syrup.. 
BLUEBERRIES* 
Maine,  No.  2 . 


No.  10  .  6.75  *6.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Preserved.  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 .  5.26  . 

California  Standard,  2% . .'. .  *2.10 

Choice,  No.  2% .  *2.30 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  *2.45 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  5  Juice . 

PEARS* 


Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.00  ....... 

No.  10  .  4.50  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  1.75  *1.76 

Fancy  .  *2.20 

Choice  .  2.00  *1.96 

Standard,  No.  10 . . .  *5.75 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEACHES* 


Balto.  N.Y. 


California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.86  *1.66 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  2.10  *1.75 

Fancv.  No.  2V>.  Y.  C . ; .  *1.96 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow.  No.  1  Tails....  _ 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  *4.26 


PINEAPPLE* 


Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2%......  2.26  *1.80 

Sliced,  Standard.  No.  2%—. . .  ........  tl-70 

Sliced.  Extra,  No.  2 . .  *1.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . .  *1.46 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10......_........  . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  7.00  *6.26 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 .  _ _ 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Warter,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra.  Preserved,  No.  1„ 
Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 
Standard  Water,  No.  10. 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.40  *2.50 

No.  lOs  .  9.00  *8.50 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory . . . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . . . . 

LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  6.25 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  3.25 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 


OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . . . .  _...... 

6  oz . . . 1.10  *1.10 

8  OZ . 

10  oz .  *2.20 

Selects,  6  oz...............,...................„......,„  . . 

SALMON§ 


Red  Alaskas.  Tall  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

1.67%*1.70 
.  *2.36 

1.42%  , 

Plat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 . . . . . 

Pink.  Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . 

1.65  ■■ . 

1.17% . 

1.07%*1.05 
.80  *.76 

2.92% . 

1.85  . 

1.02%*1.00 

1  22% 

SHRIMPg 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

1.10  *1.16 
1.10  *1.20 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  g 

2.60  *2.75 
2.90  *3.20 
.  tS  60 

Oil,  keys . 

%  Oil,  Carton . 

3.26  *3.45 

■%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.50  *3.20 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.36  . 

Californio-  Oval.  No.  1,  24*s.„.......„„  1.60  ....... 


TUNA  FISH§  (California),  per  case 


White,  %8  . 7.80  _...... 

White,  Is _ 18.66  _ 

Blue  Fin,  %s .  4.85  ....— 

Blue  Fin,  Is _ _  ....... 

Striped,  %s  . 8.66  ....„_ 

Striped,  %s  . 6.00 

Striped,  Is  . 8.85  . . 

Yellow,  %8.  Fancy..- . .  4.66  — 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy . — .  7.30  . - 

Yellow.  Is  _ — _ _ _ _ — _  18.66  _ - 
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At  the  glut  of  the  season  —  when  frost 
threatens — the  capacity  of  your  plant  is 
limited  to  the  capacity  of  your  pulper. 
In  ordinary  times,  an  ordinary  pulper 
may  do — but  in  the  rush  of  early  autumn, 
you  need  CAPACITY! 


Sprague-Sells  Super  Pulper 

And  here  is  the  new  Sprague-Sells  Super 
Pulper  that  gives  you  that  great  capacity 
— 15  tons  or  more  per  hour!  In  addition, 
it  gives  you  better  quality,  increased 
yield  and  maximum  efficiency. 


Write  for  fully  illustrated 
catalog,  describing  this  and 
other  profit -making  can¬ 
ning  machines. 


C-2-34 


This  machine  pulps  or  cyclones  Tomatoes,  Pump¬ 
kin,  Squash,  Apples,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Prunes,  Plums, 
Figs,  Oranges,  Citrus  Fruits, 
Berries,  etc.  It  is  made  in 
2  sizes  and  4  models. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  ALL  Food  Products. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORP. 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corn. 
HOOPESTON,  ILUNOIS 
Please  send  me  without  obligation  your 
new  General  Catalc^  No.  200. 


SEND 


FOR 


TMIX  • 


BOOKi 


Name 


Address 


City 


'GRAMS  oF  INTEREST 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Association 
of  Pacific  Fisheries,  held  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  October 
6th,  William  Timson,  President  of  Alaska  Packers 
Association,  San  Francisco,  was  elected  President  suc¬ 
ceeding  H.  B.  Friele  of  Seattle.  The  following  officers 
were  re-elected:  1st  Vice-President,  E.  B.  Hanley, 
Seattle,  Wash.;  2nd  Vice-President,  C.  J.  Sebastian, 
Seattle,  Wash. ;  3rd  Vice-President,  A.  W.  Wittig,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.;  4th  Vice-President,  R.  A.  Welsh,  Jr.,  Bel¬ 
lingham,  Wash. ;  Treasurer,  E.  B.  Deming,  South  Bel¬ 
lingham,  Wash. 

A.  G.  CALDWELL,  Manager  of  the  export  division 
of  the  Food  Machinery  Corporation,  San  Francisco, 
California,  recently  visited  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  mak¬ 
ing  a  tour  of  pineapple  canneries. 

THE  J.  WELLER  COMPANY  of  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio, 
packers  of  fancy  catsup,  pickles  and  sauer  kraut  since 
1896,  announce  the  opening  of  a  branch  office  at  401 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  Adolph  L.  Zamboni  will 
be  in  charge  as  Metropolitan  area  manager. 

SCIENTISTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALI¬ 
FORNIA  have  completed  tests  of  fresh  and  commer¬ 
cially  prepared  orange  juice  and  report  that  the 
Vitamin  C  content  of  both  are  practically  the  same. 
The  tests  were  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  pre¬ 
serving  methods  destroy  some  of  the  food  value  of 
orange  juice  as  a  scurvy  preventative. 

HARRY  H.  HOWETH,  of  the  Frank  Hamachek 
Machine  Company,  recently  spent  two  weeks  in  the 
Wilmington  (Delaware)  General  Hospital  for  a  minor 
operation.  Harry  expected  to  be  released  October 
14th,  and  planned  to  be  back  on  the  job  the  following 
day. 

S.  A.  RANZONI,  buyer  of  canned  foods  for  Suss- 
man,  Wormser  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  is  back 
from  a  month’s  stay  at  Washington  in  connection  with 
Code  matters. 

THE  MENNER  PACKING  CORPORATION,  New¬ 
ark,  New  Jersey,  packers  of  stews,  Hungarian  goulash, 
corned  beef  hash,  and  soups,  is  considering  the  build¬ 
ing  of  an  addition  to  the  plant. 

THE  MIDLAND  MUSHROOM  COMPANY  has 
been  formed  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  by  T.  P.  Black,  F.  W. 
Ruble  and  F.  E.  Ruble,  to  can  mushrooms. 

MILES  F.  HALL  has  begun  a  brokerage  business 
in  the  name  of  The  Hall  Brokerage  Company,  at  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas,  succeeding  the  Willard-Hall  Company,  and 
will  continue  to  do  business  and  represent  all  accounts 
formerly  carried  in  the  name  of  the  old  company. 

A  WAREHOUSE  of  the  Quaker  Maid  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Brockport,  New  York,  was  burned  October 
11th,  with  damages  of  approximately  $1,000. 

LEONARD  E.  WOOD,  JR.,  son  of  the  President  of 
the  California  Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco, 
has  returned  with  his  bride  from  a  honeymoon  trip  to 
Panama.  The  bride  is  the  former  Miss  Elizabeth 
Fleager,  of  Seattle,  Washington. 


October  22, 1934. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wia. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

Baskets,  Picking. 

BEAN  SNIPPER.  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier.  Rubber,  Wire.  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxea,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy, 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil.  Gas  Gasoline,  EStc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  ond  Markers. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating.  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  ’Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHT..  FruH. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Coils.  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Cannora. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKEIRS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  111. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morrai.  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Com  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 
Countershafta.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

Corrugated  Fibre  Shipping  Cases. 


CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CRATES.  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters  . 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 
Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 


CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps.  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Mew  York  City. 

Dies,  Cam.  See  Can  Makers*  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers*  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapmaa  0>.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  henaetle- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Cam  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers*  Mchy. 


FILLING  MACHIN^.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES,  CaUnp,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 


GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 


INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B,  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Iprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLEIS,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A-  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  I'.orp.,  Hoopeston.  ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTEaiS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Gang,  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co..  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Mo. 
Bimpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 


MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J, 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  ^ng.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wla. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PUMPS,  Air.  Water.  Brine,  Syrup. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IIL 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEIDS,  Caimers’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Cobb. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  III. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


SILKING  MACHINES, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda.  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


Stampers  and  Markers. 

®^f®N(lILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Pipe,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chi^olm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

As  Ke  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimoro. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 


SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp,,  Cedarburg,  WU, 
E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  (lalif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayan  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit.  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFAerURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 


THE  NIAGARA 


FRUIT  and  TOMATO  WASHER 


Divided  into  several  compartments.  Each 
has  revolving  paddles  set  on  an  angle 
which  lifts  the  tomatoes  and  deposits  them 
into  the  next  compartment  until  they  reach 
the  last  compartment  and  are  then  carried 
out  by  the  conveyor.  These  paddles  being 
on  an  angle  cause  the  water  to  stir  greatly 
and  whirl  the  tomatoes  rapidly. 

Not  only  washes  the  dirt  from  the  tomatoes 
but  washes  out  the  Larvae  and  Decay  Spots. 

Does  not  damage  the  fruit. 

Ample  Capacity. 


Write  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


Alaska  Peas— 

The  Canner^s  Mainstay 


The 

Asgrow 

Alaska 


100^^ 

Wilt 

Resistant 


The  Alaska  pea  has  stoutly  maintained  its  position  as  the  leading  variety 
for  canners  over  a  long  period  of  years.  It  is  the  standard  for  depend¬ 
able  performance  in  many  of  the  important  pea  canning  areas  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  today. 

Peer  among  Alaska  strains  is  the  Asgrow  Alaska — a  worthy  scion  of  a 
noble  family. 


Asgrow  Seeds 


are  Well  Bred 


3lnr. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

Nm  l^anrn,  fflnnn^rtirut 

BREEDING  and  PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WEST 


